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GRAND COURT. 


BY THE 
Author of “ Sometimes Sapphire, Sometimes Pale.” 
——_@—___. 
CHAPTER I. 
It was a deed to make the angels weep ; 
So foully planned, the plot so dark and deep. 
Stricken he fell, with wild and bitter cry, 
While hate triumphant fired the murderer's eye. 
Old Ballad, 

It was a summer night; but not the poet's ideal 
of that witching timo and season. The rain was 
falling in desperate torrents, beating, as it were 
passionately, against the glass window panes of 
the small mountain inn; the wind every now and 
anon shook the frail dwelling from its very founda- 
tions, and then howled down the wide chimney-place 
like an ogre or a giant in its wrath, coming so close 
to the little party assembled round the blazing wood 
fire, that one of the group started quite violently ; 
another moment and it seemed that, with a roll like 
the reverberation of thunder, the wind had rushed 
off to at least a mile’s distance from the auberge, and 
echoing peals as of satanic laughter mingled with the 
sound of the dashing, impetuous rain shower against 
the windows, 

“It is a night to make a man thank the good God 
and all the saints for shelter,” said old Dame Joseph- 
ine, the landlord’s wife, and the good dame crossed 
herself. “If there be any poor travellers now—which 
heaven forbid—astray upon the mountains, it will 
fare ill with them, the night is as dark as « wolf’s 
mouth, the mountain streams will be swelled into 
‘ivers, and if they try to ford them they will be car- 
ried away.” 

“ T remember,” said an old man, whose bald head 
aud long snowy beard, made him look most venerable 
and patriarchal, “T remember,” said old Pierre, 

thirty-nine years ago, this very month of August, 
When there was just such a storm as we have to- 
night up in these mountains, and a gentleman and 
his wife and infant daughter, with a nurse and pos- 
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tillion, a carriage and two fine gray horses, were all 
carried away by the force of one of the mountain 
streams—carried away,” added the old man, throwing 
out both his arms in the excitement which the recol- 
lection awoke in him, “and crushed to atoms in the 
great wheel of the mill below, in the valley of Monel 
de Point, poor souls! It is to be hoped they were 
all drowned before the cruel mill wheel began to 
pound and mash them.” 

“Hold, Pierre, with your ghastly stories,” inter- 
rupted Dame Josephine, giving the blazing logs a 
thrust with her wooden shoe. “ Tell us the pleasanter 
part of it. Did not the babe escape as by a miracle ? 
Was it not found the next morning, after the storm 
had spent its fury, unhurt, and quietly sleeping at 
the foot of a weeping willow tree, wrapped in a 
large fur cloak in which its hapless mother had 
enveloped it ?” 

“Yes,” responded Pierre, “ it was taken home by 
the wife of the good curate, down at the village of 
Monel de Point, and the curate advertised the child, 
and the catastrophe which had led to its being or- 
phaned, in both the French and English newspapers. 
And then relatives came to claim the child. There 
was a tall Englishman, with black hair and a bright 
eagle eye. He was quite young, with dark curling 
hair, and he said he was the brother of the unhappy 
lady who had been killed, and the natural protector 
of the little orphan girl. It seemed the husband 
had been arich English merchant. Well, the young 
man carried away the child to England, and the 
mangled remains of the unhappy parents and the 
two servants, lie mouldering to dust in the church- 
yard in the village.” 

“Can’t you tell us a more cheerful story?” asked 
a ruddy-faced man of fifty, who was smoking a pipe 
close to the fireplace. 

“ Alas,” said old Pierre, “I am the village sexton, 
and since my occupation is not a cheerful one, I am 
not good at cheerful stories.” 

“You shall all have a bowl of warm spiced wine 
to cheer your hearts, my friends, this wild, awful 
night,” said the landlord of the “ Thornless Rose,” 
“and most of you had better sleep on the floor 














to-night about the fire, it will at least be warm 
and dry, and I expect the storm would prevent any 
of you getting safe down to the village until the 
morning.” 

The guests, of whom there were a round dozen, 
settled more cosily around the blaze when the Iand- 
lord spoke thus. 

He was a small, brown, weazen-faced man, with a 
keen, glancing, sly, black eye. ‘There was a sinister 
smile about the corners of his mouth, and a stern 
setting of his bushy, gray eyebrows, which would 
not have prepossessed a physiognomist in his favour. 

Dame Josephine was a complete contrast to her 
husband in outward aspect as in the natural tenden- 
cies of her warm, genial heart, and simple, generous 
mind. She was a stout, ruddy woman, with kindly 
blue eyes and pleasant, frank smile. She wore the 
high white cap of the peasant women of that district, 
and her blue gown was looped up overa scarlet jupon 
or petticoat. 

Among the guests was a heavy, low-browed man, 
who sat apart from the little assemblage about the 
fire. This man was a cattle-drover from a distant 
French province. It was not his own black cattle 
which he was driving down to the more southern 
province, he was only the chief of the party whom 
the wealthy Norman grazier was sending out in 
charge of his herd. 

Many weary miles of mountain, valley, plain, high- 
road and forest lay between Antoine and his destina- 
tion. The cattle were sheltered for the night in the 
huge outhouses which surrounded the “ Thornless 
Rose,” and half-a-dozen herd-boys slept soundly in 
the straw, unmindful of the storm which was howl- 
ing over their heads ; but Antoine, the cattle-drover, 
sat in the warm kitchen of the inn. 

He wasa short, thickset person, with heavy masses 
of red haircurling on his shoulders; his forehead was 
very low, his face expressed a mingled stupidity, 
brutality, and low cunning. It was well known among 
the unhappy herd-boys, his slaves, how savagely he 
could inflict blows with the heavy cattle whip which 
he carried. In short, Antoine was a French ruffian 
of the worst possible type. Hoe sat apart ou this 
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night of starm, and kept on silently drinking hot 
brandy punch ; now and then between his potations 
he would lean his ugly head upon the deal table and 
snore heavily. 

All at once Dame Josephine raised her head, and 
her long gold earrings glistened in the light of the 
wood fire. 

“ Ha, ha,” she said, “I think I hear the sound of 
the feet of horses above the clatter of the storm.” 

The landlord put himself into a listening attitude, 
his sly black eyes twinkled ominously. 

“T warrant me,” he said, with a laugh, “that our 
approaching guest is a fool of an Englishman; none 
save fools and English venture out in such storms. 
Those were all English who were crushed under the 
mill wheel thirty-nine years ago, as Pierre remem- 
bers.” 

At this moment came a thundering rap against the 
door of the little inn. ‘The landlord rose to his 
feet, and drawing back the bolt, was almost smitten 
to the ground by the intense force of the wind which 
blew in upon him. 

A tall personage, in a fashionable riding suit of Eng- 
lish make, entered the kitchen of the “ Thornless Rose,” 
and stared around.a little haughtily upon the humble 
guests. The new comer was a splendid looking man, 
a little under fifty; he might have been a prince if 
he were to be judged by his lordly bearing, and aris- 
tocratic features, large, dark blue eyes, a delicately 
formed aquiline nose, short upper lip, rich blond 
moustache, scarcely sprinkled with the silver of ap- 
proaching age, hair of a deep brown, cut close, after 
the fashion of the army. The whole bearing, in 
short, of this personage was @ mingling of the noble- 
man and the soldier. 

As he raised his hand to carress his blonde mous- 
tache, the greedy eyes of Jacques, the landlord, fas- 
tened upon an énormous and priceless diamond, 
which shone like a small sun on his forefinger. 

“T want supper and bed for two, and stabling for 
two horses, landlord,” said the new comer, who 
spoke French perfectly. 

“ Milord, the best bedroom is at your service,” 
cried Dame Josephine, bustling up from her seat 
and approaching the gentleman; “and as for a 
supper, I defy the whole village to surpass me inmy 
pigeon pies, my veal cutlets, my excellent soup 
which I keep in stock. I have cheese, dried fruits, 
fresh grapes gathered from the vineyard this morn- 
ing, while as for my coffee——” 

“Hold thy peace, wife,” interrupted the landlord. 
“this milord is tired of thine interminable prate. I 
have wines in my cellars, milord, which will send 
you into a paradise of dreams—golden Chablis, rich 
tinted Rousillon, while as for my brandy, my white 
brandy——” 

The stranger laughed, and his white, even teeth 
glistened in the lamplight. 

“T can take it all for granted,” he said, good 
temperedly ; “‘ but half of your good things will more 
than satisfy me and my companion. Let us have 
some hot veal cutlets, with bread crumbs and sweet 
herbs, a piece of cheese, some of your country 
bread and butter, and a couple of bottles of Chablis. 
Have you a private room ?” 

“There is the sleeping chamber, if milord would 
be satisfied to sup there,” replied Dame Josephine, 
“but we have no second sitting-room.” 

‘Then Dame Josephine lighted two waxen candles, 
and placed them in two tall candlesticks of solid 
silver, which were only used for guests of an exalted 
rank, and bowing to the stranger, she said: 

“If milord will follow Jacques, my husband, he 
will conduct him to the guest chamber, the while I 
prepare the supper.” 

Jacques, the landlord, thereupon took the candle- 
sticks, and the strange milord followed him from 
the room. 

‘Now, Louis,” cried Dame Josephine, addressing 
a boy who lay, curled up and sleeping, by the side of 
the fire,“ you must take logs and matches and go 
into milord’s room and make a great fire ; and, good 
people all of you, make a clear place before this 
—— that | may air my best sheets for milord’s 

ed. 

“I wish I was a milord,” said Louis, the boy, 
to himself; and then he bustled and hurried, and,fol- 
lowed his master and the strange guest upstairs to 
the best bedchamber. 

The “ Thornless Rose” was a very small inn, and 
it contained only one good guest chamber. It was, 
indeed, very seldom that any but herdsmen, travel- 
ling packmen, and wayfarers of even a lower stamp 
came to rest and sup at the mountain auberge. Now 
and then during the Summer season artists and tour- 
ists, in scarch of the picturesque, were apt to halt 
for a few days at the inn, and for such guests as 
those was the large and very comfortable bedchamber 
prepared and the silver candlesticks lighted; but 
never, since the “ Thornless Rose” had been an inn, 
had it afforded shelter to 60 imposing and noble a 





guest as this English milord and Jacques, the 
landlord, bowed before hirh in abject humility, while 
the boy Louis lighted the wooden logs in the wide 
chimney place. 

The room was‘a large one, considering the size of 
the house; it had one deep bay window, but the 
blinds were down, and the thick chintz curtains were 
closely drawn. ‘There was no carpet upon the 
polished floor of dark wood, but before the fireplace 
was a large, square rug of a bright and glowing hue, 
and flowery pattern. A small couch of green velvet 
was drawn up close to the fire, and upon this couch 
the noble guest had flung himself with an air of easy 
abandon. 

“ You have two large beds, I see,” said the Eng- 
lish stranger, nodding towards the two beds which, 
festooned and curtained in spotless white dimity, 
stood in two recesses of the wide room. “ My com- 
panion, then, must be content to occupy the same 
room as myself.” 

“It is unfortunate, milord,” said Jacques, bowing 
his head in deep humility. “Had we known of mi- 
lord’s coming, we would have arranged something 
better; nay, if even now we thought that there was 
any chance of milord returning next year, we would 
even build him another room.” 

The stranger burst into an impatient laugh. 

“ As well talk of bottling up the hot August sun- 
beams to ripen the early peas in your garden next 
year, should the spring happen to be cold. My good 
host, I never linger long in one place, and I very 
seldom come to the same town twice over, unless, in- 
deed, it be London, Paris, or the like. Will you help 
me to disembarrass myself of my riding boots? And, 
to say the truth, your brutal storm of the mountains 
has wetted me through to the skin. I wish that 
fellow would hurry in with the valise. - Is there 
such a thing as a well anywhere on your premises. 
He has taken round the travelling carriage to the 
stables, and, perhaps, if there is a well, he has stum- 
bled into it in the dark.” 

“There is a well, milord,” cried Louis, the boy, 
pausing in his task of blowing the fire, and looking 
up sharply with his quick black eyes into the stran- 
ger’s haughty face; “but the well has a little rail 
round it,” 

“ Good heavens, milord/” cried the landlord,“ has 
your friend gone to the stables, when I have half-a- 
dozen lazy hounds about the place who aye paid for 
doing nothing ?” 

“There are some valuables in my carriage, and 
of course I do not wish to trust them in the hands of 
strangers.” 

The landlord’s sly eyes glistened. 

At that moment a noise outside the house, and.a 
voice calling upon the people to open the door, caused 
the landlord to start, and the stranger to smile. 

“There comes Rokewood, with the dry clothes 
and the jewel-cases,” he murmured. 

The landlord suddenly caught Louis the boy by 
the ear, and twisted it so savagely that the lad yelled 
with pain, 

“ Run down,” he said, “and show the gentleman 
the way to this room.” 

A few moments later a tall man entered the bed- 
chamber. He was a strongly built personage, older 
than the first comer by perhaps ten years ; his raven 
hair was thickly sprinkled with white; his features 
were of the Roman type; he wore a travelling suit, 
in cut and fashion very much like the dress of the 
first comer; but there was wanting in this man that 
air of nobility and high breeding which distinguished 
the gentleman who lounged upon the couch. 

“You have taken your time, truly, Rokewood,” 
said the first comer, with an inflection of scorn in 
his voice. 

“ You perhaps imagine, my Lord Monkhouse, that 
it is a pleasant thing to unharness two restive horses 
ona fearful night like this, and stand the while un- 
der pelting rain, and then to enter a stable—faugh, 
the smell of it still haunts me! I was not brought 
up amid the luxury and the splendour of Grand 
Court, or the feudal nobility of a highland castle, it 
is true, but neither did I commence life as a stable- 
man, or even as valet.” 

As the gentleman spoke he threw a large valise 
down before the fire, and then placed two curiously- 
shaped steel caskets on the table close to the couch 
where Lord Monkhouse lounged. The two English- 
men spoke their own language, and Jacques the 
landlord, was unable to comprehend one word. 

“Supper.will be here instantly, milords both,” he 
said, bowing to them. 

“ Don’t hurry yet awhile,” cried Lord Monkhouse, 
shaking his hand at him. “We have our wet things 
to change: half-an-hour will be time enough, laud- 
lord.” 

In half-an-hour from that time the hot cutlets were 
smoking on the table in the guest-chamber, and 
Jacques the landlord was waiting upon the two stran- 
gers. Downstairs in the kitchen the humbler guests 





were sipping their hot spiced wine, and listening ty 
the oration of old Pierre the sexton. 

“The milord said there were valuable things in tho 
carriage,” cried Louis, speaking in a mysterious whis- 
per ; “and those must be in the two steel boxes hig 
carried upstairs so carefully.” 

“What in this wide world makes the ¢.; talk 
such trash?” asked good Dame Josephire in a tono 
of alarm. “Valuables indeed; would an Englis) 
noble bring any valuables toa small country inn ; only 
enough money to pay his reckoning, you may depend 
upon it, and perhaps not even that.” 

“It is very strange,” said old Pierre, who seemed 
to lose the part of the converse which related to trea- 
sures, “it is strange that that man should come back 
to this inn, in just such a storm as proved fatal to 
his relations, thirty-nine years ago. I wonder what 
has become of the chiid?” 

While these speculations were going on below, a 
conversation of a different kind was being carried on 
in the guest-chamber. The supper was removed, 
and the two gentlemen sat over their wine, smoking 
cigars, and staring, both of them, moodily, by turns, 
first into the fire, and then into one another’s faces, 
Lord Monkhouse had thrown off his travelling dress, 
and now he wore a long dressing robe of crimson 
satin, embroidered in gold and seed pearls. That he 
was a nobleman of most luxurious habits and ex- 
pensive tastes, it was easy to perceive, and why he 
should have chosen to face a storm, like the one 
which was now tearing at the window paues, and to 
put up withthe humble accommodation of a mountain 
inn, seemed a difficult question to answer, for Lord 
Monkhouse was.not a young man. He had long past 
the days of Alpine adventure and feats of daring. 
Rokewood sat upon a low cane rocking-chair, he had 
changed his clothes, and he wore a plain suit of 
rough gray, a common sporting or morning suit, his 
great eyes rested on the glow of the fire, a smile 
Sasled ts lip—a smile of the most utter scorn. 

“You refuse my terms then, Lord Monkhouse? 
You refuse to fulfil the promises made to a hapless 
and confiding woman who trusted you, who has 

h you lost her fair name ?” 

“Her fair name!” echoed the nobleman, in a 
tone of rage, “and what remained to Margaret 
Elton, your niece, of a fair name whenI encow- 
tered her in Paris five years ago? She was 
then a woman of five-and-thirty, handsome, accom- 

hed, and unprincipled. I was not a young dupe, 

‘was @ man more than forty, who had outlived my 
romance, and whose heart lay dead, buried with my 
wife in the quiet churchyard near Grand Court, my 
ancestral home.” 

“You do ill to mention that lady to me,” said 
Rokewood; “that unhappy lady whom your jealousy 
hurried out of the world. Your wife sank, and 
the humiliation to her pride was such, that she 
never raised her head again. She never told of 
your ill deed; but when you bad discovered how 
spotless her conduct was, when you had discovered 
that she entered the humble cottage of the curate, 
not to visit him as a clandestine lover, but to read 
and pray by his suffering sister, and to leave a purse 
of gold for her needs, then, when it was too late, you 
would have given your life tohave saved your wile’s. 

It is impossible to describe the agony of shame 
which seemed to bow down the unhappy nobleman 
like a storm, when Rokewood spoke thus. He covered 
his dark, handsome face with his hands, he rocked 
himself backwards, and a cry burst like a sitilled 
death-groan from his lips. 

“T loved her to madness. I was mad, I was mal, 
I was mad!” he said, gnashing his teeth, and striding 
up and down the room in his wrath and anguish. 
“Fiend! she forgave me; God, too, has pardoned 
me, Why do you torture me by a repetition of all 
this ?’ 

" “Simply? my lord, that I may induce you to show 
pity to my unfortunate niece, who loves you, and 
whose heart you have broken.” 

“ Broken !” echoed Lord Monkhouse, “that woman, 
Margaret, has no heart ; she is a plotter who desires 
to become the second Countess of Monkhouse, and 
the stepmother of my two daughters, Vivla and 
Norah. Am I to be threatened thus by an adven- 
turer who, after spending every shilling that belouges 
to him, came to me and wormed himself in as my 
secretary, robbed me—ah, don’t deny it,”—for Roke- 
wood had risen to his feet, “schemed even then, 10 
the lifetime of my angel, to make your detestable 
niece my wife. You told me my wife was false, and 
you urged upon mea divorce. After that you lad 
the effrontery to introduce me to your niece.” 

“ And you fell in love with her,” cried Rokewood 
triumphantly. 

“In love,” echoed the earl, contemptuously, “ that 
is not the word which expresses my feelings towards 
Margaret Elton. I was never in love with that 
handsome woman, whom you threwinto my way, five 
years ago, in Paris. I admired her beauty, 1 was 
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dazzled by the variety and brilliancy of her accomp- 
lishments, but tosay that Iloved heris to prostitute the 
word. I never even spoke of marriage to her when 
I pitied her because she told me she had had a hard 
life of alternate depression and excitement, that you, 
her uncle, had opposed her in her love, and forced 
her to take to the stage, and to accept the attentions 
of an old French millionaire, hideous and wicked, 
whom she hated. She told me all this—she added, 
heaven alone knows whether the tale is true, that 
you forced her into a marriage with this French 
bavker, that he speculated, lost, took poison, and left 
her a widow and penniless. 

“JT listened to all this story and pitied her, admired 
her, made her presents, but never, never spoke of 
marriage to her. Since then I have discovered how 
worthlesssheis, this Madame Vermont, your niece,who 
prefers to be called by her maiden English name of 
Margaret Elton, and now you, whom the force of 
habit has rendered unfortunately, in some degree, 
necessary to me, you perpetually urge upon me a 
wedding the most odious to my tastes, the most op- 
posite to my views. I offer you money, one thou- 
sand pounds, if you will let this vexed question rest, 
if you will suffer me to forget the existence of your 
niece.” 

“Earl of Monkhouse,” said the secretary, “I am 
an ambitious man. I have schemed to be great and 
rich ever since I was born, and I have sworn to 
succeed before I die. I see the way clear to wealth 
and power if my niece becomes a countess. Out of 
the allowance which your generosity would afford 
her she could at least give me one thousand a year, 
that is better than a thousand pounds down. If you 
do not consent, not only shall my niece sue you for 
breach, but I will publish your shame—the fatal 
cause of your wife’s death—London shall ring with 
it—the finger of scorn shall be pointed at you—your 
daughters shall hate you——” 

“I defy you!” said Lord Monkhouse, striding to- 
wards his evil-looking secretary, “I tell you that, al- 
though every word you utter is like a poisoned barb to 
my suffering heart, yet I will not be afraid of you. 
You shall travel with me to Paris to-morrow, and 


there we part for ever ; I dismiss you with full power 


to do your worst. This absurd attempt to coerce me 
into a marriage with your niece has been my torment 
for the last year. I have been weak, cowardly; I 
have put off the evil day; but now I think we un- 
derstand each other, I am prepared to do battle with 
you; my duty to my daughters demands it. Never 
mention the subject to me again.” 

Lord Monkhouse spoke in a calm, decided, even 
voice; his fine face was pale, and there was a look of 
pain in his dark blue eyes, but the firm setting of his 
handsome mouth showed that he was in earnest. 

Rokewood ground his teeth, and an evil flash shot 
out of his black eyes. 

“ Be it so,” he muttered, “ be it so, my lord, I am 
prepared to do my worst, my very worst, if it comes 
to that.” 

While he thus muttered, his eyes fastened upon 
the two caskets of steel which had been left in the 
carriage. As by a natural instinct the eyes of Lord 
Mcnkhouse also sought the caskets. A significant 
smile curled the proud lip of the nobleman. 

“ Those are the family jewels of Monkhouse,” said 
the earl, which I have brought away with'me for the 
purpose of having them re-set by the first jeweller 
in Paris; they will be wedding presents for my two 
daughters. If youlike we will dismiss all unpleasant 
subjects, and open the caskets, and discuss the set- 
ting before we retire for the night.” 

As the earl spoke he drew a small key from his 
waistcoat pocket, and unlocked one of the caskets. 
He pulled out a glittering tiara of diamonds and 
Tubies; the flashes of the light against the gems were 
like the blinding rays of the sun in the eyes of Roke- 
wood. 

“Priceless, priceless jewels,” he muttered, to 
himself. “The worth of those caskets would buy 
an English county; and those are to be the pro- 
perty of those girls at Grand Court; not if I can 
prevent it. Oh, that magnificent necklace of sap- 
phires, each stone as large as a walnut, and the rich 
gold setting. Truly those jewels are worth a king’s 
ransom, my lord,” observed RKokewood, drily. as, 
with a sardonic smile, he watched the earl laying 
piles of diamonds, bracelets, neck ornaments, head 
ornaments, and earrings upon the table. 

“ Pretty when new,” said the earl, carelessly, “ but 
clumsy now, according to present taste; valuable, 
certainly. Yes, that emerald is worth at least a 
thousand pounds. It was presented to one of my 
ancestors by King Henry VIII. It is an heirloom. 
See the fine quality of the stone,” and the earl 
handed the jewel to Rokewood. 

It was, in truth, a marvellously beautiful emerald. 
It was quite as large as a crown piece, and was 
simply set in a thick rim of deep yellow gold. 

“ It was used as a brooch,” said Lord Monkhouse, 





“to fasten up the king’s heavy velvet mantle. And 
now I shall have it set into a tiara, to adorn the 
head of Norah, my eldest girl. That rich stone ‘will 
suit her style of beauty.” 

Rokewood looked pale with envy and rage. He 
turned away from a contemplation of the jewels, and 
walked up and down the room, hastily. 

“TI feel hot,” he said, at length, “too hot; the 
storm seems to have spent its fury, and I should like 
to stand out under the heavens, if only for aninstant ; 
the heat of that wood fire has made the room abom- 
inable.” 

And Rokewood, without any farther apology, 
quitted the room. 

Dame Josephine, the landlady, had retired to the 
clean, small, cupboard-like room which she occupied 
up the ladder staircase, and there were only Jacques 
and the drover in the room. 

The landlord stood looking gloomily at the dying 
embers of the fire, while Antoine, the herdsman, 
rested his heavy head upon the deal table as though 
he were fast asleep, but a careful observer might 
have seen that his eyes were wide open, and filled 
with a low and very savage cunning. 

The entrance of Rokewood startled both the land- 
lord and the cattle-drover, the one turned round from 
his contemplation of the fire, the other raised his 
head with its tangled masses of red hair. 

“T hope you are all honest people here, landlord,” 
said Rokewood, clapping the landlord on the back, 
and speaking excellent French ; “ for my lord Monk- 
house hag enough jewels upstairs to buy the whole 
of Normandy.” 

The landlord again started, the demon of covetous- 
ness was awake in the soul of Jacques, and was 
prompting him to evil while he stared blankly into 
the fire. 

Antoine, the drover,. stared at Rokewood as he 
would have stared at a chained ox which he was 
about to stun with a death-blow; and Rokewood, 
looking at the lurid red eyes of the cattle-drover, 
felt what a very dangerous game he was playing, 
and that, in seeking to incite these French peasants 
to murder, he might meet with his own death. 

“T hope you keep a watch-dog, landlord. And 
have you any police in this village?” ~ 

“No,” said Jacques, slowly. ‘There are four ser- 
geants de ville, as we call them, but they are gone to 
Rouen to see a review.” 

Rokewood laughed. 

“So that you are all left unprotected. A number 
of bandits might attack the house to-night, and carry 
off all Dame Josephine’s table linen, the silver, the 
money you have saved. I say, landlord, I do not 
think my Lord Monkhouse and his jewels are safe! 
What is to be done? Will you two fellows watch 
outside the door of our room to-night, armed with 
bludgeons, eh? and then, if we are attacked, we can 
fight.” 

“Josunee the landlord, never took his sly dark eyes 
off the fire all the time that Rokewood was speaking. 
If any faint conception of the secretary’s real meaning 
had entered his head he did not betray it by any 
outward sign. 

“If Lord Monkhouse here was to be robbed and 
murdered,” pursued Rokewood, “ the penalties might 
be heavy on you as the landlord, if you had not 
striven to defend him, your guest. Nay, watch out- 
side, I entreat. I, myself, shall not sleep a wink, but 
shall be on the alert all night.” 

“Tf so, I must be paid extra!” cried the landlord. 
“T am not going to give up my night’s rest for no- 
thing.” 

“You shall be paid well, right well,” said Roke- 
wood, laying a vast stress upon the word. 

“T’m game,” said the brutal drover, staggering to 
his feet, and clenching his red fist. 


“Then you will both watch outside in the passage, | 


and in the morning if all is safe, you shall have three 
golden napoleons apiece for your pains.” 


found that Lord Monkhouse had undressed, and was 





y 
Then Rokewood returned te the bed-chamber. He | would suspect the landlord! 
| hands, weep, and cross yourself like dame Josephine, 


heart. He had conspired that Lord Monkhouse 
should doubt his wife, and he had sought to drive 
him to a divorce. His wicked scheme had suc- 
ceeded better than he had hoped. But since then 
the scheme of Rokewood to marry his patron to 
his niece, had utterly failed, and now a more dar- 
ing plan suggested itself, but first the earl must die, 
there was no help for it. Rokewood listened. Yes, 
he could distinguish the loud breathing of the two 
men outside, armed with bludgeons he hoped! Were 
they armed with bludgeons? He hoped so. Sud- 
dently the oil in the lamp burned out, and while 
Rokewood sat in the room, only the red light of the 
decaying embers were visible, and outside the mur- 
murs of the dying storm sounded like the cries of a 
lost soul. Suddenly the ruffian secretary arose, and 
still brandishing the poker, he rushed to the bed 
where Lord Monkhouse lay sleeping, and a dull, 
crashing sound, sickening, horrible to the ear, rever- 
berated through the room—again that sound, and 
Rokewood stood glaring in the darkness, still grasp- 
ing the deadly weapon, the heavy-knobbed, steel fire- 
iron. There had been a faint moan heard from tho 
victim after the first blow, but now an utter crushing 
deadly silence! For a moment or so, Rokewood felt 
like a man in a nightmare, he had some hope or ex- 
pectation that he would waken up, and find that he 
had only been dreaming that he had slain Lord Monk- 
house. Often had he dreamed that ugly dream, often 
had the wish been parent to tho evil vision. Yet he 
was dead, was he not? The room was dark and 
silent now as a tomb, for the mountain storm was 
hushed, the winds having spent their fury, had fled 
away into the valleys, and were softly lulling the 
birds sleeping in their nests amid the branches, rock- 
ing the boughs gently, like a mother at the cradle of 
her child; whispering to the sleepy-eyed flowers 
in the rich meadow land, wakening them with the 
promise of a bright day, a golden August morning 
after the storm. Daylight, cold, gray and dreamy, 
would soon be in the sky, and presently the red sun 
would rise up in the east, and the face of the earth 
would smile its morning greeting to the early toilers 
in the fields and vineyards. What had all this glory 
and sweetness of the coming day to do with the man 
who stands glaring and spell-bound in the guest- 
chamber? Will not the mark of Cain be found bran- 
ded upon his brow when he meets his fellow men ? 
Will not the very inmates of the mountain hostelry 
fly from him as from athing accursed? Worse still, 
will they not seize and pinion him, and execrate him, 
and will not a dungeon open its black jaws to receive 
him ? 

And though he feels all this, though he is conscious 
of danger, shame, and terror, yet he stands speech- 
less, nerveless, moveless! If they came into the 
room now, with lights, screams, and fear, they would 
take him fora maniac, with white, corpse-like face, 
and glaring eyes. 

Rokewood had been an adventurer, and a falso- 
hearted villain, all his life, but he had never before 
shed human blood, and he was amazed at the horror 
which swept over his soul like a tornado, when tho 
deed was done. He was an infidel, and he under- 
stood not that it was the wratlful voice of heaven 
speaking in him. 

Outside, in the passage, stood the two men, armed 
with their bludgeons. ‘They had heard no sound, 
neither the faint moan of Lord Monkhouse, nor the 
erushing, deadly blow given in the darkness. 

At last Antoine, the drover, spoke to Jacques, tho 
landlord: 

“Tam tired waiting, I tell you. The man with 
the grizzled moustache meant more than he said. 
He wishes us to steal those jewels—even to kill that 
milord; but he is deep and sly—he would throw the 
blame on us. Help me with thy wit, Jacques, good 
man! Shall I enter and do for them both, find the 
caskets, and fly away, after dividing the spoil with 
ou? I could get off to the coast, and you—nobody 
You can wring your 


sleeping quietly in bed. He ventured to arouse his | bury the jewels, and blame me, if you will, but put 


lordship. 

“ Where have you hidden the jewels ?” he asked. 

“ T shall not say,” replied the earl. “I think it the 
safer plan.” 

Rokewood baffed and enraged, returned to the 
fire-place, seated himself before the blaze, stirred the 
wood into a ruddier glow, and then sat balancing the 
poker; and he listened for the steps of the men out- 
side. 

“The house is full of people,” he argued ; “these 
men must be fools if they interpret my words literally. 
I wish they would come and smash in the door, and 
save me a dirty and vulgar task, from which my fine 
tastes revolt.” 

Not a shadow of pity or compunction darkened 
the bronzed face of the secretary. Years of kind- 
ness on his patron’s part had not been able to buy 





them on a wrong track. 

“1 will have no murder done in this house,” said 
Jacques; “but I would willingly bind them hand 
and foot, and then escape with the plunder. Neither 
Normandy, the “Thornless Rose,” the curate, the 
mountains, nor Dame Josephine, should ever see me 
again! But murder—faugh, I sicken at the thought!” 

“ For my part I think no more of a man than ofan 
ox,” said the brutal French drover. “Had we not 
better make terms with the man who tempted us? 
He wants the other silenced; dead men tell uv tales, 
and——” 

Suddenly the door of the room burst open, and be- 
fore he knew where he stood, the brutal drover was 
felled to the ground by a blow from the heavy fire- 
iron. 

“Murderous wretches, rascals, restore the jewels!” 


one ounce of human feeling in this hard and selfish | shouted Rokewood 
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And then he turned upon the landlord, and grap- 
pled with him, filling the inn, meanwhile, with his 
loarse cries. 

“ Help, murder, help!” shouted the secretary. 

Those few guests who had remained sleeping be- 
low, came flying to the spot with cries and lights, | 
Dame Josephine among the rest. The good dame 
lifted her hands in wild astonishment. 

“ Holy Virgin!” she cried. 

Her husband lay stunned and senseless on the 
ground, the cattle drover was struggling with Roke- 
wood and a stalwart villager. 

“ We have been attacked for our jewels,” shouted 
Rokewood. ‘I heard my lord cry—I awoke, and I 
found myself struggling with these men. Ah, I will 
send to Rouen for the National Guard. This inn is 
as good as confiscated. So ho, dame! you entrap 
travellers in and murder them, do you? Look at 
those bludgeons and this poker; ah, thereisa fright- 
ful stain upon it! Ah, I cannot, I dare not enter 
that room,” and Rokewood began to weep. 

Dame Josephine rushed into the room with the 
light, and a piercing scream burst from her lips the 
moment afterwards. 

“ God pity us!” she cried, “oh may he pity us!” 





CHAPTER fl. 
y were twin daughters of an ancient race; 
me had the beauty of a blooming rose, 
I'he other owned the stately lily’s grace, 
Hers was that purity of mind and face 
Which awes the lover: looking upon those, 
The lovely children of a noble sire, 
One wondered what their future held in store. 
Would they be scorched by love’s consuining fire, 

Or would their lives be placid evermore ? 

Markwell. 

Two girls sat fn an ancient library one golden 
August afternoon. The room was panelled and roofed | 
with carved and polished oak. It was a vast room. 
A deep large window of exquisitely painted glass, 
representing events in the lives of the apostles, threw 
a dim, religious light upon the polished floor. The 
furniture was rich and antique ; high-backed chairs 
of richly carved oak, with seats of sky blue velvet ; 
there were a few inlaid tables, and from floor to ceil- 
ing the walls were lined with splendidly bound books. 

The young ladies who were in this grand room 
were twins. They were just seventeen years old. 
They were the daughters of Lord Monkhouse, who 
was travelling on the continent with his secretary ; 
but every day the Lady Norah and the Lady Viola 
watched for the coming of the postman with a fever- 
ish impatience. 

They were both passionately attached to the earl, 
and they had been expecting his return for some 
days. Norah, the younger by an hour, sat at tho 
open window (not the stained glass one), and leaned 
out, idly gazing upon the beauty of the noble park of 
Grand Court, where the foliaged elms offered shelter 
from the noontide heat to the herds of browsing 
deer. 

Norah was lovely with the loveliness that is pe- 
culiarly English. She was graceful as a sylph, her 
rich, nut-brown hair curled in masses of ringlets all 
over her small, graceful head, and was gathered be- 
hind into a glossy coil—a blue ribbon was drawn 
through it. She was fair, and the bloom upon her 
rounded cheeks was like the hue of a moss rose. In 
her large blue eyes shone happiness mischief, 
sprightly good temper. But there was more if you 
looked imto the eyes when the girl was a little 
thoughtful, as she was at this moment. There was 
a daring, a courage, a certain glance which you 
might have recognised among the portraits of the 
Monkhouse family. Such a high glance of heroism 
had shone in the eyes of Eric Monkhouse, the brave 
young crusading knight who died in Palestine. 

“TI wish I were a boy,” called out Norah suddenly 
to her fair sister Viola. 

“My dear Norah, what a wish!” 

Viola came forward and stood by her sister. Viola 
was tall, with exquisite features and large, dreamy, 
hazel eyes. She was delicately fair, with only the 
faintest blush rose tinting her soft cheek. Both 
sisters wore white; Viola’s hair was darker than 
Norah's. 

“I would not be anybody else than Lady Viola 
Beaumont (Beaumont was the family name) for the 
world.” 

‘“‘ Because you are in love, 
ing up her lip, “and I am not 

Viola blushed deep, rosy red. 

“ Norah, if Lady Bateman hears you!” 

“ Lady Bateman is an unsympathetic piece of pro- 
priety,” said Norah, shaking her head. “I am not 
a piece of propriety, but I am surprised at the proud 
Viola loving, actually loving, a poor student at the 
rector’s, who has no money, no family connections. 
Would not Dame Bateman insult him if she knew, 


” said Lady Norah, purs- 


” 


Sundays? Oh, Viola,I pity you; even papa will 
ask him about his prospects.” 

Viola's large eyes filled with tears. 

“Don’t cry,” said Norah, kindly, “I daresay all 
will be well, if only Dame Bateman does not know 
it in time to spoil all.” 

“ Why, there is the postman.” 

And Lady Viola leaped. out of the low window, 
and ran to meet the red-capped postman. She came 
flying back with a letter. 

“In Mr. Rokewood’s writing,” cried Viola ; “and, 
oh, Norah, Norah, it is from Normandy !” 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 

It is said that the introduction of the waters of 
the Mediterranean to the lakes by the isthmus of 
Suez has sensibly increased the hygrometric hu- 
midity of the atmosphere, and that fogs, as dense as 
those of Paris, have been observed in the rainless 
district. 

THE green colour of. leaves, one element of which 
must be a vegetable blue, has led anfAmerican ex- 
perimentalist to the conclusion that leaves turn red 
at the end of the season through the action of an 
acid, and that the green colour could be restored by 
the action of an alkali. The conclusion has been 
verified by experiment. Autumnal leaves placed 
under a receiver with vapour of ammonia in nearly 
every instance lost the red colour and renewed their 
green. In some, such as the sassafras, blackberry 
and maple, the change was rapid, and could be 
watched by the eye, while others, particularly cer- 
tain oaks, turned gradually brown, without showing 
any appearance of green. 

SuGar AND Limz.—A new combination of sugar 
and lime, which may some day be turned to account 
in manufacturing or refining sugar, has been recently 
discovered by MM. Boivin and Loiseau, two French 
chemists. They prepare it in the following manner: 
To 200 kilogrammes (the kilogramme being rather 
more than 2 1b. English) of sugar syrup, containing 
about 60 per cent. of crystallisable sugar, 120 kilo- 
grammes of quicklime are added, in the shape of a 
thick milk of lime; the mixture being well stirred, 
a current of carbonie acid is passed through it. Af- 
ter a certain lapse of time, which varies somewhat 
according to the purity of the carbonic acid, a preci- 
pitate is formed, which impedes the passage of the 
gas from the delivery tube. This precipitate consti- 
tutes the new compound in question. At this mo- 
ment about 20 litres of warm limewater are added, in 
which the precipitate is insoluble. The current of 
carbonic acid is stopped as soon as a layer of carbo- 
nate of lime forms at the surface of the liquid, or, 
better still, when it contains no more than 03 
gramme of lime per litre, which is easily ascertained 
by a standard acid solution; the liquid is then 
heated to 75 deg. C. and filtered. The new compound 
contains 43 per cent. of sugar, 40 of lime, and 17 of 
carbonic acid. 

ResPrRaATORY SuRFACE In Human Lunos.—Ac- 
cording to Hopley’s “ Lectures on the Education of 
Man,” the number of air-cells in the human lungs 
“amounts to no less than six hundred millions.” 
According to Dr. Hales, the diameter of each of these 
may be reckoned at the 100th of an inch; while ac- 
cording to the more recent researches of Professor 
Weber, the diameters vary between the 70th and 
the 200th of aninch. Now estimating the internal 
surface of a single cell as about equal to that of a 
hollow globule of equal internal diameter, then, by 
adopting the measurement of Hales, we find that 
600 million such cells would possesss collectively 
a surface of no less than 145 square yards; but by 
basing our calculations on the opinions of Weber— 
opinions, remember, which the scientific world receive 
as facts—we arrive at the still more astounding con- 
clusion, that the human lungs possess upwards of 
166 square yards of respiratory surface, every single 
point of which is in constant and immediate contact 
with the atmosphere inspired. It will be useful, then, 
to imprint on the memory, that whether we breathe 
pure or putrid air, the air inspired is ever in imme- 
diate contact with an extent of vital surface ample 
enough for the erection of two or three large houses. 


DvuRinG the Miocene epoch the polar ice was cer- 
tainly many feet thinner than it has been during the 
Glacial epoch. Sir W. ‘Thomson tells us that the ac- 
cumulation of something more than a foot of ice 
around the poles (which implies the withdrawal of, 
say, an inch of water from the general surface of the 
sea) will cause the earth to rotate quicker by one- 
tenth of a second per annum. It would appear, there- 
fore, that the earth may have been rotating through- 
out the whole period which has elapsed from the 





wheu he comes to hand us to the carriage on wet 


commencement of the Glacial epoch down to the 


present time one or more seconds per annum quicker 
than it rotated during the Miocene epoch. But, ac- 
cording to Sir W. Thomson’s calculation, tidal re- 
tardation will only account for a retardation of 
twenty-two seconds in the century, or 0°22 (say one- 
fifth) of a second per annum. ‘l'hus assuming that the 
accumulation of polar ice since the Miocene epoch has 
only been sufficient to produce ten times the effect 
of a coat of ice 1ft. thick, we shall have an accelerating 
cause which covers all the loss from tidal action, and 
leaves a balance of four-fifths of a second per annum 
in the way of acceleration. If tidal retardation can 
be thus checked and overthrown by other temporary 
conditions, what becomes of the confident assertion, 
that ten thousand million years ago the earth must 
have been rotating twice as fast as ‘at present ? 


RECIPES FOR COLOURED POTTERS’ GLAZINGS. 
Waite GLAzInGc.—Prepare an intimate mixture of 
four parts of massicot, two parts of tin ashes, three 
fragments of crystal glass, and one-half part of sea 
salt. The mixture is suffered to melt in earthenware 
vessels, when the liquid flux may be made use of. 
YELLOW GLAZING.—Take equal parts of massicot, 
red lead, and sulphuret of antimony. Calcine the 
mixture and reduce it again to powder, add then two 
parts of pure sand, and one and a-half parts of salt. 
Melt the whole. 

GREEN GLAZING.—Two parts of sand, three parts 
massicot, one part salt and copper scales, accordiug 
to the shade to be produced. ‘he mixture is melted 
as directed above. 

VioLeT GLazIne.—One part of massicot, three 
parts sand, ono of smalt, and one-eighth part of black 
oxide of manganese. 

BLUE GLAZING.—White sand and massicot, equal 
parts, one-third part of blue smalt. 

BLack GLAZING.—Two parts of black oxide of 
manganese, one of smalt, one and a-lalf of burned 
quartz, and one and a-half of magsicot. 

Brown Guazine.—One part of fragments of green 
bottle glass, one of manganese, and two parts of lead 
glass. 


AppaRATuS FOR SAvING Lire At Ska.—A new 
contrivance for saving life at sea has been made by 
M. C.J. Laurendeau. It is composed of a quantity 
of thick cork, sufficient to float and sustain a persou 
in the water, and is adapted to the abdomen and a 
part of the chest ; a second supply of thinner cork is 
placed between the shoulders, and reaches to the 
nape of the neck. This arrangement is intended to 
produce perfect equilibrium, the part of the body un- 
furnished with cork acting as ballast. Should the 
bather desire to swim under water, the collar is re- 
moved, or the buoyant part turned from the side, the 
principal piece being furnished with nippers for clos- 
ing the nostrils and a pipe or tube to breathe through, 
the end of which terminates in a funnel of cork, soas 
to float on the surface of the water. And, finally, a 
person may remain, and swim a considerable time 
under water, by making the principal piece of the 
apparatus both a means of buoying up the body aud 
an air reservoir, from which the bather expels and 
draws in air by means of a double tube, the reservoir 
being divided into two compartments by an elastic 
partition ; but this apparatus is intended ouly for 
good swimmers, and it would be necessary to carry 
ballast. 

An Improved MerTnop or Packine Burrer.— 
A correspondent, writing from Olympia, gives the 
method used on the Pacific coast for preserving but- 
ter: “ The dairymen here have an art in the man- 
agement of butter that might be turned to good 
account in the east—I allude to the art of putting up 
butter for market. Here such a thing as a butter- 
firkin or a stone jar to pack butter in is unknown; 
but all butter is packed in muslin sacks, made in such 
a form that the package, when complete, is a cylinder 
3 or 4 inches in diameter, and from 6 inches to 1 foot 
in length. The butter goes from the churn, as soon 
as worked over, into the cylindrical bags made of fine 
bleached muslin. The packages are then put into 
large casks containing strong brine with a slight ad- 
mixture of saltpetre, and by means of weights always 
kept below the surface. The cloth integument al- 
ways protects the butter from any impurities that 
chance to come in contact with the package, and 
being always buried in brine, that protects it from the 
action of the air; and it has been ascertained by trial 
that butter put up in this manner will keep sweet 
longer than in any other way. Besides, it is found 
easier and cheaper for the manufacturer than to pack 
either in firkins or jars. And for the retailer, there 
is no telling the advantage on the score of safety and 
convenience.” 





A SPLENDID specimen of the wild swan was shot 
last week near Castletown, Isle of Man. It measured 
from each tip of the wings eight feet, from bill to 





tail nine feet, and weighed nineteen pounds. 
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HAMPTON MYSTERY. 


——_—_@——__—_— 
CHAPTER I. 
Had she lived before the siege of Troy, 
Helen, whose beauty summoned Greece to arms, 
And drew a thousand ships to Tenedos, 
Had not been named in Homer’s Dliad— 
Her name had been in every line he wrote. 
Marlowe. 

Tue Lady Beatrice Hampton, only child of the 
Earl of Hampton, had left behind her youth and early 
womanhood, and was still unmarried. She had had 
no lack of ardent suitors, for she had inherited from 
her mother an immense fortune, and was dowered by 
nature with extreme beauty. She was witty and 
accomplished, a reigning belle, and a leader in society. 

ler fashionable friends were puzzled at her steady 
adherence to celibacy, and no one was more puzzled 
than her father, whose greatest desire was to see her 
happily married. It was an insolvable problem to 
the earl that his daughter should persist in refusing 
the most eligible offers ; and he had at last come to 
the conclusion to regard her as a living mystery, im- 
possible of comprehension. Society at large shared 
this feeling in lesser degree, and the Lady Beatrice 
Hampton was at length regarded even by her admirers 
as a beautiful mystery, a delightful puzzle, a living 
aud incomprehensible Sphinx. 

One March evening, in the drawing-room of his 
town house, Lord Hampton sat thinking of his daugh- 
ter. 

The night without was wild and stormy. The 
winds swept through the streets, fierce, and strong, 
and chilling. The rain fell drearily and ceaselessly 
upon the pavement. The pleasant apartment was 
in complete contrast to the tempestuous season. ‘A 
sea-coal fire flamed in the polished grate, emitting 
great tongues of flame, and a soft, delicious heat, 
akin to that of summer. The great chandelier, re- 
splendent with burning globes, flooded the room with 
light. Flowers fresh from the greenhouse, with the 
dew yet upon their glowing petals, were gathered 
with reckless profusion into vases whose delicate 
sculpture would have fired an artist’s heart with envy. 
The carpet was like a green summer lane, studded 
with wild blossoms. The chairs and couches would 
have tempted the most luxurious Sybarite to their 
embrace. The pictures and marble statuettes were 
like parts of a splendid dream. The heavy warm- 
hued curtains fell in sweeping folds to the floor, shut- 
ting ot the gloom, the darkness, and the tempest, 
and shutting in the light, and warmth, and fragrance. 








[MEART OF ICE.] 

The earl was tall and stately, with becoming port- 
liness of figure, and possessed eyes as keen as they 
had been in his early youth; a complexion of unusual 
ruddiness and fairness, hair and whiskers of an iron- 
gray hue, and noble, manly features, whose ordinary 
expression inclined to sternness. He had almost 
reached the boundary line of threescore years and ten, 
but he exhibited as yet none of the feebleness of age. 
His mind yet retained its full vigour; and his man- 
ners were those of the courtly, old-school gentle- 
man. 

His thoughts were evidently anxious and troubled. 
He roused himself from them impatiently at last, and 
stretched out his hand towards the bell-pull. At that 
moment the curtains dividing the apartment from a 
second drawing-room were lifted, and the Lady 
Beatrice entered his presence. 

“You sent for me, my father ?” she asked, approach- 
ing him with a graceful movement, as if she floated 
rather than walked. “ You desired to see me?” 

“T did, Beatrice. Be seated, I have something of 
importance to say to you.” 

The Lady Beatrice—a faint shadow crossing her 
brow-—declined the proffered seat by a gesture, and 
stood leaning against the marble mantelpiece in an 
expectant attitude. 

She was a superbly beautiful woman ; at least five- 
and-thirty years of age, she looked scarcely five-and- 
twenty. Her loveliness had in it nothing of the Eng- 
lish type. Large and grand in her proportions, her 
statuesque figure was more beautiful than the dream 
of a sculptor. Her face was the ideal of a Cleopatra, 
splendid, glowing, perfect. Her hair was as gloomy 
as a starless night, and fell back from her pale, cold 
brows like an encompassing cloud. Magnificent in 
person, masculine in mind, her manuers were as fas- 
cinating and alluring as those of fabled syrens and 
enchantresses—it was said that her heart was of ice. 

She was attired in a crimson velvet robe, which 
trailed after her in a stately tide. Her corsage was 
high in the shoulders, and cut square across the bust, 
revealing a neck and throat as white as milk. Jewels 
gleamed in the heavy necklace, on the bared arms, 
and in the gloomy puffs of hair. 

Lord Hampton looked at her with a father’s pride, 
yet with a strangely yearning expression. This 
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sage from him that he arrived in town last evening. 
Tcalled upon him at once at his hotel, and invited 
him to dine with us to-day. He is all impatience to 
see you. It is of him I am about to speak to you, 
Beatrice.” 

The Lady Beatrice bowed her head gravely with- 
out speaking. Encouraged by her attentiveness, the 
earl resumed : 

“Lord Adlowe comes back to us, after his five 
years journeying in the East, more than ever your 
slave, Beatrice. He is tired of wandering, and de- 
sirous to settle down into his proper place in society. 
He hopes that at last you will look favourably upon 
his suit. For my sake, receive him kindly, Bea- 
trice !” 

“TI trust that my manner never lacked courtesy 
towards my father's guests,” said Lady Beatrice, 
quietly. 

“But, Beatrice, I demand something more than 
courtesy towards Lord Adlowe. He has been for 
eight years your constant suitor, your faithful lover. 
He has never once flagged in his devotion to you. 
Tt was you who made him an exile and a wanderer 
He has kept himself single ; waiting patiently, hope- 
fully, never reproaching you for your coldness, never 
forcing his attentions upon you 

“ Because he never dared to!” interposed the Lady 
Beatrice, with an icy smile. “Ido not like Ormond 
Adlowe, father. He is false, and bad at heart, his 
years of devotion notwithstanding. He has returned 
to England to renew his periodical persecution of 
me. He is tired of roving, I suppose, and his coffers 
need replenishing. Of all my suitors I like him 
least. I must repeat what I have said so many times 
to you and to hin—I shall never marry.” 

“ And why not?” demanded the earl, impatiently. 
“Have you realised that the time is slipping away, 
and that you are advancing in years? How long 
will it be before you will find gray threads in your 
hair, and be pushed aside in society for younger, 
fresher rivals. I shall soon die, and you will be left 
alone, the last of your race, unloved, and uncared 
for, to drag out a miserable and solitary existence. 
I long to see you mistress of your own household, a 
happy wife, the mother of little clinging children. 
Can it be, Beatrice, that you are still mourning for 


being so cold to others, was equally cold to him. that misguided Geoffrey 'Trevalyan—the unworthy 


He wondered if she ever experienced any gentle, 
tender, womanly emotion, and while he wondered, the 
Lady Beatrice broke the silence. 


she asked carelessly. 


| 
| 
“ You have news from your friend, have you not ?” | flush overspreading her features. ‘I do not care to 


scion a noble house, the midnight robber of his un- 
cle?” 
“Stop!” said the Lady Beatrice, huskily, a swift 


hear Geoffrey Trevalyan’s name. They say he is 


“Yes; Lord Adlowe has returned to England,” | dead. Let us bury his faults with him.” 


replied the earl. “I received this morning a mes- | 


“Yes, he is dead,” said the earl, thoughtfully. 
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“He died fifteen years ago in a foreign land. 
fellow! after all, he was but a boy, Beatrice, and his | 
untimely fate alw: ys Ba ddens me. He had in him 
the stuff for a noble and honourable man, but was 
warped by harshness and evil associates. Had Lord 
Trevalyan, his uncle—whose heir he was—hated him 
less, « , or pursued him less vindictively for his crime, 
Geoffrey might have been living, happy and hon- 
oured, to- a ay. I don't blame you for grieving for 
lum, for you were his betrothed wife. But, as he 
Was unworthy, and is dead, your grief should be 
toned down toa regret for his weakness and folly 
All men are not like him. You were but a mere 
clild when he disappeared. Surely you do not cher- 
ish a love for his memory still 

“Tam not romantic, father,” said the Lady Beatrice, 
drily. “ You say that all men are not like him, mean- 
ing that Lord Adlowe is without Geoffrey’s weak- 
ness and faults. Lord Adlowe is not weak, but his 
is not the strength that I like. The truth is, I cling 
to my freedom, father. I am capable oflove. Llike 
to rule in society ; 
ped from afar, but I have no heart. You have there 
the truth in a nutshell—I have no heart.” 

She spoke wearily, and a strange sadness brooded 
in her midnight eyes. 

“Why must you disappoint the hopes I have so 
long cherished of claiming Lord Adlowe as my son, 
Beatrice ?” questioned her father, bitterly. “He is 
the most constant of all your suitors, and I esteem 
lim above all other men. Have you no love for me, 
no respect for my wishes ? Think of yourself. What 
would your loved ‘society’ say of you, if it knew 
that you are a mystery to your own father? I have 
strange suspicions, Beatrice !” 

“Suspicions! And of me?” cried the Lady Bea- 
trice, in a startled tone, an angry flush illuminating 
her cheeks. 

And she looked at the earl with a wondering, 
half-frightened gaze. 

“I like not the word ‘ suspicion’ coupled with the 
name of Beatrice Hampton,” responded her father, 
with a troubled look. “ Yet what other word so well 
conveys my meaning? I know not what to think of 
you, Beatrice. You are not what you seem ;” and 
the earl regarded her keenly. “ When Lord Adlowe 
was here five years since, he told me that you were 
leading a double life. His words have been confirmed 
a hundred times since by my own observation. You 
do lead a double life. You are one thing, and seem 
another.” 

The Lady Beatrice started, and drooped her mag- 
nificent head, lowering her gaze to the fire, as if she 
feared her soul might look from her eyes and play 
the traitor. 

“I—I do not understand you, 
mured. 

“] will endeavour to explain,” returned the earl, 
gravely. “You are the nominal mistress of my 
household. You receive our visitors, preside at our 
balls and parties, and fulfill your duties to society 
ably and gracefully. But I have little of your com- 
panionship at home. Day after day, evening after 
evening, you mysteriously shut yourself up in your 
own apartments, seeing no one, replying to no sum- 
mons or messages, giving no evidence of life. It is 
as if your chambers were your tomb. I have fre- 
quently knocked at your door without eliciting a re- 
sponse. The last time 1 was attacked by the gout, 
I sent for you, and yet you did not come to me for 
hours, and did not even send to inquire after my wel- 
fare. What is the explanation of this mystery, Bea- 
trice ?” 

The earl’s daughter stood like a statue, motion- 
less and silent. 

“] have tried to answer the question for myself,” 
said the earl, after waiting in vain fora reply. “If 
it were possible for you to leave the house so con- 
tinually without my knowledge, I should believe that 
half your time was spent away from home. I have 
remarked that these seclusions do not occur at our 
country-seat. Does society make too great a draft 
upon your strength? Or do you spend these mis- 
sing hours in opium eater’s dreams? I again ask 
you, Beatrice, what is the meaning of these seasons 
of dumbness and silence ?” 

The Lady Beatrice lifted her head, turning her 
face to the light. Her countenance was of marble 
whiteness, save that in her cheeks burned restlessly 
a scarlet glow. Hersplendid eyes were like glowing 
suns. Her manner betrayed an intense, suppressed 
agitation, and inward excitement, showing that her 
whole nature was in commotion. 

“T have no explanations to give, father,” she said, 
a tremor of passion underlying her cold tones. 
“Think what you will—suspect as you may—I have 
nothing to say. Believe me an opium-eater, a ha- 
sheesh-dreamer, anything that may seem probable. 
But do not forget that I am your daughter, as proud 
as yourself, 
pride of all the Hamptons. 


” 


she softly mur- 


I know I would rather 


| 


I like to be admired and worship- | 





Poor | die than sully the grand old nameI bear. Let that | 


suffice.” 

The Lady Beatrice did indeed seem at that mo- 
ment the incarnation of family pride. She stood 
erect in her imperial beauty, like one without a trace 
of weakness in heart or soul. Her father looked at 
her and sighed. 

Whether he would have pressed the subject far- 
ther and tried other means of winning his daughter's 
confidence did not appear, for at that moment the 
heavy curtains were again lifted, and Ormond, Lord 
Adlowe, entered the apartment. 

There was a peculiar light in his eyes, and a sin- 
gular smile about his mouth, faintly perceptible un- 
der his moustache, showing that he had been a lis- 
tener to most of the conversation between father and 
daughter, but the light and the smile faded as he 
came forward into the light, and before cither had 
been noticed. 

Lord Adlowe was in the prime of manhood. He 
was considered handsome, and years of foreign travel, 
with strange adventures in far-off lands, had contri- 
buted a halo of romance to his character, making him 
in the eyes of the fashionable world a hero of the 
Lara and Corsair school. His originally fair com- 
plexion had darkened by exposure to wind and sun. 
His hair was light in hue, and his eyes were pale in 
colour, keen, cold, and ernel in expression. They 
were small shaped like the eyes of a Chinaman, and 
had in them at times a wicked light that proved their 
owner to possess ® scheming soul, and unlicensed 
evil passions. 

Such was Lord Adlowe, the suitor of the Lady 
Beatrice Hampton. That he loved her devotedly 
his weary years of waiting proved. His regard for 
her was a strong, wild passion, that had never des- 
paired of fulfilment. He had returned to England, 
impoverished in purse, hampered by debts, worn out 
by dissipation, with the fixed resolve of urging to a 
happy consummation his claims upon the hand of the 
Lady Beatrice. At sight of her, in her imperial cos- 
tume and more than imperial beauty, his love for her 
became quickened into more than the ardour of youth. 
His face flushed with eagerness, and ho came for- 
ward rapidly, extending both his hands. 

Lord Hampton, surprised and delighted, sprang up 
to greet him. 

The Lady Beatrice permitted the guest to clasp her 
cold, jewelled hand, greeting him politely, courte- 
ously and kindly; her manner warming under his 
manifestations of extreme delight. She welcomed 
him home to England and to his friends in appro- 
priate terms, and coloured slightly under his gaze of 
eager admiration. 

The earl, encouraged by her gracious manner, be- 
gan to hope that his conversation had had the desired 
effect, and that his daughter might be persuaded to 
gratify his dearest hopes. 

He welcomed his guest warmly, as a father might 
have done, clasping his hand so heartily that Lord 
Adlowe almost winced under the strong pressure. 

“You must excuse my abrupt, unannounced en- 
trance,” said the guest, smiling, when the greetings 
were concluded, and he had followed the example of 
Lady Beatrice and taken possession of achair. “I 
told the porter, who knew me at once, that I would 
announce myself,as I used to do. I wanted to sur- 
prise you both, and I flatter myself that I was suc- 
cessful. Hampton House has always been a second 
home tome. ‘The placeisunchanged. I hope I may 
say to the contrary of her who makes Hampton 
House an Eden.” 

He looked earnestly at his lovely hostess, whose 
manner had resumed its usual hauteur and reserve. 

“TI never change, Lord Adlowe,” she said signifi- 
cantly, holding before her face an embroidered hand 
screen, as much to avert her suitor’s regards as to 
avoid the heat of the fire. ‘“ Ihave always been your 
friend and well-wisher. I am still the same.” 

“ Nothing more?” whispered the guest, in a low 
and eager tone. 

The increasing coldness of the lady’s manner was 
sufficient answer. 

Nothing daunted by this reception of his loverlike 
advances, Lord Adlowe exerted himselffto please. 
In this he was eminently successful as far as his host 
was concerned, and even the Lady Beatrice unbent 
slightly as she became interested in his remarks. His 
lordship had changed somewhat during his long ab- 
sence; his manners had acquired a polish and suay- 
ity naturally foreign to them; many of his former 
prominent traits seemed subdued; and his hostess 
began to believe that she should find him an inter- 
esting study. In the midst of her musings and spe- 
culations, dinner was announced. The Lady Bea- 
trice took the arm of the guest, and the three 
descended to the dining-room—a handsome apart- 


| ment, brilliant with lights, and firé and flowers. The 
}repast was seasoned by witty remarks from Lord 
1 believe that I have within me the | 


Adlowe, whe was anxious to make an impression upon 


| his hostess. The lady listened, smiled and replied; 


| but it was as if a statue were talking and smiling, 
There was no heart in her words or her mirth. Tho 
| dinner over, the guest escorted the Lady Beatrice to 
the door, and then returned to his wine, and the com- 
panionship of the earl. 

“ The Lady Beatrice is more beautiful than ever!” 
he sighed. “ And she is scarcely less cold than when 
she drove me from her.” 

“Do not despair, my boy,” responded the earl, 
kindly. “I don’t pretend to understand Beatrice, 
but there is no ice that the sun cannot melt. I be- 
lieve she will yet reward your long and unwavering 
devotion.” 

“T know she will,” said Lord Adlowe, with a 
strange smile, and strange light leaping to his eyes. 
“T can find my way to her heart atlast, my lord. In 
less than six months I shall be your son-in-law. [ 
will go up to the Lady Beatrice, and endeavour to 
win her favour, while you are occupied with your 
wine and cigars.” 

He excused himself gracefully, and hastened back 
to the drawing-room. 

The Lady Beatrice sat before the fire alone. Sho 
looked up at his entrance, greeting him witha smile. 
Drawing an easy-chair as near to her as he dared, 
Lord Adlowe bent upon her a gaze of respectful ad- 
miration, of adoring love. 

The Lady Beatrice nioved uneasily under his gaze 
—it seemed to her so scrutinising, as well as admir- 
ing. She fancied he was trying to read her soul, 
and she took up the small hand-screen she had 
before held, saying, with an appearance of polite in- 
terest: 

“T understood my fatherto say, Lord Adlowe, that 
you are stopping at’a hotel. Is not your uncle, Lord 
Trevalyan, in town?” 

“No, he is at Trevalyan Park,” was the response. 
“T shall run down to see him to-morrow. | bear, 
Lady Beatrice, that my uncle is more miserly than 
ever. The town house is let, and he confines him- 
self to the Park, leading there a savage and morose 
existence.” 

“T have heard the same,” replied Lady Beatrice. 
“Lord Trevalyan has changed greatly during the 
past ten or fifteen years. You will visit him to- 
morrow ?” 

“Yes. My uncle is very exacting, and would 
hardly forgive me if he knewI had visited even here 
before coming to him. It will pay me to be attentive 
to him,” and Lord Adlowe smiled,” for he has it in 
his power to make me the richest man in the king- 
dom. You know that my claims upon him are secoud 
only to those of Geoffrey Trevalyan, my cousin. Had 
Geoffrey lived, I should have little to look forward 
to, my father having left me only debts to support 
my title.” 

“Lord Trevalyan is fonder of you than he was of 
your cousin, is he not?” asked the Lady Beatrice, 
staring into the fire. 

“ He professes to be,” was the reply. “I hope he 
is, for he hated poor Geoffrey, as if he had been a 
deadly enemy. Geoffrey had no tact to manage hin, 
peor fellow. Geoffrey was not fitted to cope with 
the world. If he had lived, he would have covered 
his name with disgrace.” 

“ Not so,” interrupted Lady Beatrice, a hot flush 
glowing in her cheeks, and au angry light shining in 
her eyes. “ Geoffrey was a wild, passionate, gener- 
ous boy, with great faults, perhaps, but also with 
great victues.’ 

“Do you number his assault upon and robbery of 
his uncle among the former or the latter ?” questioned 
Lord Adlowe, with ironical emphasis. “ If Geoffrey 
were alive,” he added, impressively, “ my uncle would 
leave no effort untried to bring him to punishmeut. 
Lord Trevalyan is very vindictive in his disposi- 
tion.” 

“He might forgive and forget, since Geoffrey is 
dead,” said the Lady Beatrice, in a low tone and with 
averted face.” 

“It is fifteen years since we heard that Geoffrey 
was dead, is it not ?” asked Lord Adlowe, as if mus- 
ingly, but with the keenest and most furtive of 
glances directed towards his hostess. “ We received a 
Brazilian paper—I think it was Brazilian—at anyrate, 
it was South American—with a notice of his death 
in its columns. We also received a letter from some 
Spaniard or Portuguese, stating that Geoffrey had 
died at his house, and had begged him with his last 
breath to write tidings of his fate. If I remember 
rightly, there was inciuded ia the letter a certificate 
of burial. Upon these data, we believed Geoffrey 
to be dead.” 

* ‘The evidence was conclusive enough, I sho uld 
| think,” said the Lady Beatrice, in a cold, hard, me- 

tallic voice. 
“Of course, it was conclusive.” replied Lord Ad- 
| lowe. “But I have doubts sometimes of its truth. i 
| am sceptical by nature, | believe. What if the whole 
‘story of the death were an imposture? Geoffrey 
| knew that our uncle hated him enough to pursue Lin 
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over the whole earth. He would not dare return to 
England for fear of imprisonment and disgrace. 
England is not large enough to hold him and my 
uncle at the same time. Is it not probable that 
Geoffrey should have forged proofs of his death, 
changed his name and settled down somewhere in a 
distant country, to await news of my uncle’s death ? 
Lord Trevalyan dead, Geoffrey can walk the earth 
acain without fear, a rich and titled man.” 

“A rather fanciful explanation, I think,” said the 
Lady Beatrice, in a voice firmer than usual. “It 
lacks only one element, in my opinion, that of plausi- 
bility. If it were true, and Geoffrey were to return, 
you would not be pleased, I suppose?” 

Lord Adlowe’s face darkened at the bare possi- 
bility of such an event. 

“ Geoffrey’s return would impoverish me,” he said. 
“He is Lord Trevalyan’s brother’s son, and a year 
my senior. Lord Trevalyan’s only sister married 
Lord Adlowe, and I am the fruit of their union. If 
Geoffrey were to come back at my uncle’s death, he 
would inherit the Trevalyan title and fortune. But 
fifteen years of silence—and the proofs, too—surely 
he is dead” 

He uttered the last words in a tone of relief. His 
apprehensions had been quieted by the manner of 
the Lady Beatrice. For years he had been tormented 
by occasional doubts of his cousin’s' death, and he 
had finally persuaded himself that, if living, Geoffrey 
Trevalyan would have communicated the fact to his 
former betrothed. He had watched her keenly and 
closely, and had become convinced that she believed 
Geoffrey dead. 

The next words of the Lady Beatrice confirmed 
this opinion. i 

“The Spaniard wrote that Geoffrey died of a 
fever,” she said, quietly. ‘“ He was worn out by his 
long sea voyage and his anxieties. He ventured out 
imprudently the very day after landing, exposing 
himself to the noonday sun. We know that Geoffrey 
went to South America, for he wrote me a long 
letter within an hour of his going ashore. He wrote 
to his uncle by the same post, bat Lord Trevalyan 
declared to me that he never received the letter. 
Someone must have intercepted it!” 

Lord Adlowe flushed guiltily. 

“T have always thought that Geoffrey had some 
enemy who incited his uncle against him,” pursued 
the Lady Beatrice. “ When Geoffrey was a lad, his 
uncle loved him. He grew to hate him as he grew 
older, but it must have been because some envious 
person spoke falsely against poor Geoffrey, making 
his faults into crimes, and inducing Lord Trevalyan 
to believe that the boy desired his death.” 

Lord Adlowe moved uneasily in his chair. 

“We have chosen an unpleasant subject to con- 
verse upon, Lady Beatrice,” he said. “Let us dis- 
miss it from our thoughts. Geoffrey is dead. Your 
love for him has worn away into quiet regret. I 
have come back to England to take my place among 
your admirers, to be your suitor. I cannot live with- 
out you, Beatrice,” and his voice became full and 
passionate. “I have loved you for years. Have 
pity upon me, and become my wife. No, do not 
answer me yet, Beatrice. You would refuse me now 
as you have done before. Give mea chance to prove 
my love; I will wait weeks, months——” 

“My answer then would be the same as now, Lord 
Adlowe, and it is now what it was five years since. 
I cannot marry you.” 

“T refuse to accept that answer,” declared Lord 
Adlowe, with fierce emphasis. “ Your father ap- 
proves my suit. You shall yet look kindly upon me 
—yet promise to become my wife!” 

The Lady Beatrice looked at him haughtily, her 
eyes flashing with anger at his persistence in offer- 
ing this unwelcome love. She met a gaze, strong, 
fierce, and passionate. She saw that her suitor’s 
face was dark with unpleasant meaniug—that he was 
thoroughly in earnest—that he would not take a 
negative answer. She comprehended that to reject 
him now, as she was tempted to do, would be to make 
him her inveterate, implacable enemy. She felt 
vaguely that he had it in his power to work lier woe. 
An involuntary shudder convulsed her frame, and 
she moved from him almost unconsciously, as if he 
had been an embodied pestilence. 

_ “You will take time for your decision ?” he asked, 
in soft persuasive accents, and with a smile which 
scemed like a ray of light through intense darkness. 

The instinct of self-preservation was strong in the 
breast of the Lady Beatrice. It was awakened now, 
she knew not why. With a feeling of danger strong 
within her, she answered. 

“TI will take time, Lord Adlowe, to consider your 
offer!” she said, her cheeks rivalling the hue of her 
dress, her face pale as snow. “Since you prefer to 
wait, you shall have my answer some months hence, 
When you demand it.” 

Lord Hampton entering at this juncture, the Lady 
Beatrice embraced the opportunity of escape. With 





emotion which both the gentlemen mistook, and 
which both interpreted favourable to her suitor, she 
glided gently from the room, and returned to them 
no more that evening. 


CHAPTER II. 
Hark ! to the hurried question of despair, 
** Where is my child ?” an echo answers ‘‘ where ?” 
Byron, 

CuETWODE Hatt, the seat of Sir Roslyn Chet- 
wode, was situated at the most picturesque point of 
the river Severn. The great stone mansion was a 
magnificent sample of Elizabethan architecture. In 
its setting of parks and woods, terraced slopes, de- 
scending to the water’s edge, fields and farms, it 
presented an appearance at once grand and pic- 
turesque. 

Upon the evening we have chosen to introduce 
Chetwode Hall and its inmates to the reader, the 
same wild March evening already described in the 
preceding chapter, when darkness and storm en- 
shrouded the scene, the handsome old library was 
the scene of domestic enjoyment. A large coal fire 
burned and glowed in the grate, the lamps were all 
lighted, the curtains down. In the centre of the 
room was a round table littered with books, many of 
them open, evincing recent use. An inlaid guitar 
lay carelessly on an ottoman, its blue ribbons trailing 
over the wine-hued carpet. 

In an easy chair before the fire, with his feet upon 
the fender, was seated Roslyn Chetwode. At his 
side, her head resting lightly against his knee, her 
gaze fixed dreamily on the glowing bed of coals, was 
his ward, Mae Aldis. 

Sir Roslyn was'a grave, handsome man, in prime 
and vigour of his manhood. His hair was as black 
as the plumage of a raven; he had brown eyes, and 
a mouth whose expression of firmness was at times 
tempered with a smile of rare sweetness. Evidently 
tall in figure, broad shouldered, with the strength of 
an athlete, he had yet the gentleness and refinement 
of a woman. 

His glances were fixed with singular tenderness 
upon his ward, whose sunny head touched his knee, 
whose little hands were clasped in his. 

Mae Aldis was very beautiful, with a childlike 
loveliness of feature and expression. Fair as an 


unsunned snowdrift, with soft bright curls floating 
away from her face; with bronze-hued eyes, as 


changeful as an April sky in their colour and ex- 
pression; with cheeks so delicate in colouring that 
they were almost pale; with a sweet and tender 
mouth, capable of expressing every shade of feeling ; 
she was as pure and guileless as a bird. 

She seemed like a frank, merry-hearted child, but 
only her guardian knew that within her young bosom 
slumbered a heart capable of the most powerful emo- 
tions, and that she possessed a character capable of 
the greatest heroism and self-sacrifice. 

As yet, she was only the merriest little sprite that 
ever made home happy. Full of exuberant lifeand 
spirits, she was at times as wild as the timid crea- 
tures of the woodland ; yet a word, or a look from Sir 
Roslyn had power at any time to transform her into 
a grave, sensible little counsellor, a wise and sym- 
pathising friend, a thoughtful and earnest little mai- 
den. 

The evening had wore away, and the hour was 
growing late. Mae had sang her favourite songs, 
chattered all her girlish plans, and consulted her 
guardian concerning her humble pensioners, and was 
now dreaming and drawing pictures in the fire. 

Sir Roslyn moved his hand caressingly over her 
bright head, looking upon her with a look that would 
have startled her had she noticed it; it was so full of 
love, of adoration, of yearning passion. 

“One year to-day, dear guardy, sinco Leonard 
died,” said the young girl, musingly, not stirring from 
her position. 

A change passed over the baronet’s face, as if he 
had been reminded of something he desired at that 
moment to quite forget. 

The Leonard alluded to had been his son, the only 
offspring of an unloving marriage, contracted in 
obedience to his father’s wish, before he had himself 
possessed the judgment and courage to think and act 
for himself. 

“ Yes, Mao,” he said, “it is a year sinco Leonard 
died. He was drowned in the Mediterranean on his 
way home. The surviving passengers of that ill- 
fated steamer said that my son had sacrificed his life 
in his efforts to save helpless women and children. 
His servant shared his fate. His death was a heavy 
blow to me, for he was a good and noble son, giving 
promise of reflecting great honour on his name. But 
time must have softened your grief, little Mae.” 

“You forget, dear guardy, that he was my betrothed 
husband.” 

A look of pain gathered about the baronet’s mouth, 
and he replied: 





“T do not forget that fact, my darling. When 
your mother died in your early childhood, your father 
had a presentiment that he should not survive her 
many years. You were the heiress of all his wealth. 
He feared that you might become in time the prey of 
fortune-hunters. I was his life-long friend ; and so 
he proposed that we should betroth our children. I 
complied with his wishes, trusting that you ahd 
Leonard would in time realise our hopes, by volun- 
tarily choosing each other. Your father lived a long 
time afterwards, dying only three years ago. You 
have never seen Leonard, for I sent him to Germany 
to be educated. I had not myself seen him since he 
was a lad of fifteen, and ho was twenty-two when 
he perished. He spent his vacations in rambling 
over Europe, and was returning to England from an 
extended tour when he was wrecked. I never in- 
tended that you should marry Leonard unless you 
loved him.” 

“But I did love him, guardy,” said Mae, with a 
grievous quiver of her lips. “I have always loved 
Leonard Chetewode. Papa used to tell mo of him, 
I learned to Love him as well as if I had known him. 
I’ve had his picture, you know, and letters and gifts 
from him, and—and—I shall never love anybody else 
as I have loved him.” 

She uttered a brief sob, and looked through a mist 
at the dancing coals. 

The baronet became strangely pale. A spasm of 
pain convulsed his features; he pressed one hand to 
his heart to still its agonised throbbings. With all 
the ardour of a powerful, condensed nature, he loved 
the innocent girl beside him. The passion that had 
been garnered in his heart throughout his lifetime 
had broken bounds at last, like an overfull river, and 
swept over his soul in one resistless tide. He loved 
Mae wildly, yet with a strong, protecting tenderness 
that must have touched her heart had she dreamed 
of it. Her words stabbed him more fiercely than a 
knife could have done. 

He had intended on this evening, to tell her of the 
hopes he had dared to cherish, and to ask her to be- 
come his wife—but now how dared he enter the lists 
with the memory of his son, and compete for a luve 
that was given the dead. 

The thought seemed full of sacrilege. 

He said to himself that Mae, never having seen the 
real Leonard, worshipped an ideal lover, invested by 
her imagination with all royal qualities. Would she 
give up her young life for an idle dream? Would 
she never permit herself to be gathered to a loving 
heart, to be guarded as a priceless ge¢m—to be wor- 
shipped as an angel among women? Ilis judgment 
told him to resign his hopes of winning her—his 
love asserted itself, and bade him not despair. 

Involuntarily he groaned in his sharp conflict of 
feeling. 

“What troubles you, dear guardy?” asked his 
ward, quickly, full of loving sympathy. ‘Are you 
grieving for our lost one? Let me comfort you. I 
shall never leave you, guardy, but live with you al- 
ways, as if I had been Leonard’s widow,” she added, 
hesitatingly, with swift blushes, 

Sir Roslyn winced under this attempt at comfort, 
and shaded his face with one hand. 

“My darling!” he said, huskily, and what the 
words he was about to speak cost him his soul alone 
knew. “Fate has spoken through your unconscious 
lips. From this moment you shall be sacred in my 
sight as the widow of my son!” 

He averted his face, and a grey pallor overspread 
his features. It seemed to him that a pall of misery 
settled upon his heart. 

Unconscious of the battle that was fighting in his 
soul, Mae said: 

“That is as it should be, guardy. I want to bo 
very near to you. Ilove you as if you were my own 
father. I believe—I do, indeed, that I could not live 
without you. I am going to always live singlo for 
your sake.” 

She paused, as a knock sounded on the door, and 
a servant entered, bearing a salver, on which re- 
posed a single letter. 

“The butler was detained at the village, Sir Ros- 
lyn,” said the man, advancing to his employer, “and 
has just arrived with the mail bag. The mare cast 
her shoe, and he had to stop at the smithy-——” 

“ Very well,” said the baronet, taking up the let- 
ter, and dismissing the servitor, “Ah, what is 
this ?’ 

He held the letter from him at arm’s length, star- 
ing wildly at the address. 

“It’s Leonard’s writing !” cried Mae, in incredu- 
lous astonishment. “Impossible! There is a foreign 
postmark % 

“Jt is Leonard’s writing!” declared the baronet, 
the letter trembling in his hand like a leaf in the 
wind. ‘Incredible !” 

“ Open it, guardy, do!” cried the girl, her astonish- 
ment yielding to curiosity. “ Perhaps Leonard wrote 
it before his fatal journey, and it has been lying in 
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some obscure post-office since. It is like a message 
from the dead!” 

It seemed so to the baronet. He had been upon 
the point of asking Mae to marry him, and he shrank 
involuntarily from the fancied reproach each letter of 
the peculiar handwriting embodied. 

“You read it, Mae,” he said. 

The maiden obeyed, carefully breaking the seal, 
and taking out a large, neatly-folded sheet of closely- 
written paper. Her first glance was at the signature. 
It was plain enough— Leonard Chetwode.” Her 
second glance was at the date. 

“How very strange!” she murmured, as if be- 
wildered. ‘ Leonard sleeps beneath the sea, and yet 
this letter bears the date of February twenty-fifth, 
of the present year. What can it mean?” 

Sir Roslyn snatched the letter in his excitement, 
and stared at the date as if entranced. 

“Tt means, it must mean, that Leonard lives!” he 
gasped. “He did not perish, as was said, when the 
steamer was wrecked. My boy was saved—but how ? 
Where has he been this whol year? Read me tho 
letter, Mae. I feel faint. The words dance %efore 
my eyes.” 

He leaned back in his chair, breathless, and as 
white as a statue. 

Mae, trembling so that she could scarcely control 
her voice, took back the letter, and read its contents 
aloud, with faltering tones. 

The baronet listened as one fearing to awake from 
a dream. He dared not give way to rejoicing, lest 
he should presently awake to find himself mistaken. 
He listened, scarcely daring to breathe. 

The sweet, low voice, all trembling and full of 
tears, went through the letter, page by page. sen- 
tence by sentence, now faltering, now breaking down 
entirely, now strengthening with joy and hope. 

It was a letter from Leonard Chetwode, and was 
of recent date, as Mae had said. 

Leonard Chetwode must then be living! 

The letter made this supposition a certainty. It 
opened with an apology for so long a silence. It 
stated that the writer had but recently read his own 
obituary notices, and was concerned to think that he 
must be mourned as dead. He stated that he had 
embarked on the ill-fated Mediterranean steamer, as 
had been reported, and proceeded to detail the events 
of the disastrous voyage. All the particulars of the 
wreck were detailed, even to the self-sacrifice which 
had been regarded as the cause of Leonard’s death. 

The writer then went on to state that he had been 
hurled into the foaming waters, and that he had 
known no more until hours later, when he had found 
himself high upon a rocky Italian shore, where he 
had been washed by the waves. He lay there along 
time, half delirious from exposure and weakness, but 
had at length been rescued by two women, the wife 
and daughter of a fisherman. They had taken him 
home, ministered to his wants, saved his life. Yet 
for months, in consequence of the injuries he had re- 
ceived, his intellect remained impaired, and he was 
not able to tell whence he came, or where he was 
going. He had now regained his health and strength, 
and was coming home immediately. In fact, this 
letter was only to prepare his father to meet him, 
and he should follow it to the Hall within twenty- 
four hours of its reception. 

“Alive! My son is alive!” cried ‘the baronet, 
giving way unrestrainedly to his great joy. “ He 
will be here to-morrow. Let us hasten to spread 
the joyful news.” 

“ Here is a postscript, guardy,” said Mae, blushing 
with delight. ‘I will read it.” 

“T am impatient to behold Mae, my little wife. I 
have kept my affections carefully guarded for her 
I have dreamed of her all my life without 
seeing her. I am anxionsto claim her as my own!” 

A delicious tenderness transfigured the young 
cirl’s face. He was alive. He was coming home. 
The hero of her dreams! What happiness was in 
store for her! 

‘The baronet unselfishly, but with many a pang, 
set aside his own hopes, his own great love. He re- 
solved to live for his children—to see happiness 
through their eyes—to look tenderly from his own 
shadow upon their sunshine. 

He gave but one thought to himself—rejoicing in 
the assurance of his son’s safety and speedy return. 
He rang the bell excitedly, summoning the butler 
and the oldest and most trusted of his dependents, 
those who had known and loved the boy Leonard. 
Lie told them his tidings of joy, receiving their con- 
gratulations and sympathy. Soon the old mansion 
was ringing with the glad news. 

The baronet and Mae rejoiced and wept together 
by turns in the library. 

They read the letter again and again. They re- 
called anecdotes of the rescued wanderer. ‘They 
wondered if time, sickness and exposure had changed 
him greatly. They were prepared for remarkable 
changes in his personal appearance, but they believed 
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he would bring back the same noble heart, the same 
manly nature that he had taken away with him. 

He had promised much at fifteen. The baronet 
trusted thut he had fulfilled that promise. 

The two sat together until the lateness of the 
hour admonished them to seek repose. Sir Roslyn 
with a father’s gentle care, dismissed his ward to 
her rooms, giving her his usual good-night kiss. 
Mae quitted him reluctantly, and went up to her 
apartment, where she now sought her pillow. She 
lay awake for hours, and when at last she slept, it 
was to dream of Leonard Chetwode. 

Down in the library the baroret lingered, pacing to 
and fro, anxious and excited almost beyond endu- 
rance. He had resolutely put from him all thoughts 
of winning Mae for his wife; but his love could not 
be smothered orconquered. He set it aside, resolving 
to do battle with it when he felt stronger. 

One or two expressions in Leonard’s letter caused 
him uneasiness, and he murmured : 

“Thank God! Myson is alive, and is coming 
home! But will he be worthy of my pure, innocent 
little Mae? I know little of his character, save that 
his instructor spoke well of him, and his fellow pas- 
sengers on the wrecked steamer lauded his courage 
and self-forgetfulness. He was a good lad, but fo- 
reign life may have spoiled him. 1 shall study him 
carefully. However much I love him, he shall never 
have Mae for his wife unless he can show himself 
worthy of her. I will never allow her happiness to 
be imperilled, even by my own son.” 

He reasoned with himself that his fears were 
groundless. He read anew the passages in the let- 
ter that had aroused his uneasiness, interpreting them 
differently, and more favourably. And yet he could 
not shake off the strange feeling that some harm was 
threatening his darling. His cup of joy was seasoned 
with bitter herbs. While he rejoiced with all a 
father’s love, he yet feared—he knew not why or 
what! And thus, with singularly mixed emotions, he 
awaited the return of his son, so strangely lost, so 
strangely restored ! 

(To be continued.) 


FRANK RICHARDS; 


OR, 
UNDER A CLOUD. 


Tue following simple narrative, transcribed from 
the letter of a friend, may afford a lesson to those who 
are inclined to judge hastily from suspicious appear- 
ances. 

Mr. Richards, of the firm of Richards, 
and Co., was returning homeward, late at night, from 


Randolph, 


a meeting of directors. Upon approaching his office, 
which he was obliged to pass, he was surprised by 
the gleaming of light through the chinks of the count- 
ing-house shutters. Who could be in the office at 
that hour ?—midnight! He crept cautiously up, and 
after a long search he found a crack through which 
he could obtain a partial view of the interior ; and he 
saw a man sitting at one of the desks. Upon closer 
examination he made out the man to be the liead book- 
keeper and confidential clerk of the firm, named 
George Clarkson.. He seemed to be engaged in balan- 
cing accounts in a ledger, and occasionally he made 
minutes upon a piece of paper close at hand. 

Mr. Richards gazed a long time, and when he finally 
turned away he had made up his mind that his clerk 
was engaged in a plot of dishonesty, 

On the following morning Mr. Richards asked the 
porter if anyone besides himself was ever allowed 
in the office after the doors were closed at night. The 
man replied that nobody was ever there except Mr. 
Clarkson. He very often worked in the office until 
after midnight. 

Mr. Richards’ next move was to call his partners 
together, and to them he told his story. 

“Mr. Clarkson has ever appeared honest and faith- 
ful; but we know not what temptations may be in 
his way.” 

“T fear,” said Mr. Randolph, sadly shaking his 
head, “that I have light upon a painful subject.” 

And then he told how, a few days before, he had 
been near when a man, whom he knew to be a no- 
torious gambler, stopped Clarkson in the street. 
There was ashort conversation between the two, and 
in the end the gambler tapped the book-keeper upon 
the shoulder, remarking, with a’ laugh : 

“ Ah, Clarkson, I ought to have bled you more 
freely while I had you in my clutches !” 

“ Ah!” groaned Richards, “how many have fallen 
into that terrible pit! It is dreadful!” 

Mr. Saunders, the junior member, knew that Clark- 
son always finished his legitimate work before night. 
There was no one in their employ who could turn off 
work more rapidly, and he seldom had his books open 
after four o’clock. ‘That there was some deeply-laid 
scheme was evident. 





And they concluded that they would send Clarkson 
away for a time; and, while he was gone, examine 
his books and papers. So they made up an errand 
for him, where he was to effect a settlement of ay 
old matter of business, and also to establish, if pos- 
sible, business relations with one or two new houses, 
A detective was instructed to proceed in the samy 
train with him, and to keep him in sight, and note 
all his movements. 

As soon as the clerk was off, the three partners 
took his books and papers in hand, and commenced a 
thorough search. First—they found, among his pa- 
pers, a sight draft, for five hundred pounds, on a 
party in a neighbouring town. The cash account 
showed this draft to have been paid; and why had 
it not been delivered to the proper‘owner? There 
was something wrong about this. 

Second—they found in Clarkson’s desk the cash 
book, and the order and delivery book, of the ship- 
ping clerk. This latter clerk was Frank Richards, 
son of the senior partner, who was then away on a 
week's vacation; and upon examination they found 
several important alterations, in entries and amounts, 
made by Clarkson’s hand. 

A more critical investigation revealed the fact 
that these same alterations—or the results thereof— 
had been transferred to the final business record in 
the ledger kept by Clarkson. This was astounding! 
But, while they were discussing this matter a gentle- 
man came in with a bill for collection—amount, 
twelve hundred pounds. Mr. Randolph was sure the 
bill had been paid. At all events, their book-keeper 
had rendered such an item. A reference to Clark- 
son’s cash account settled the matter. The item had 
been entered as paid. But the gentleman declared 
that he had not received it. Of course the book- 
keeper had drawn and appropriated it. 

This was enough ; and a telegram was sent to Mr. 
Keener, the detective, instructing him to take mea- 
sures}for Clarkson’s arrest at once, and to bring him 
back in custody. 

Meantime George Clarkson had proceeded to tho 
work in earnest for his employers. Mr. Keener was 
as his shadow all the while, but he suspected no- 
thing of it. The detective marked every movement, 
by day and by night, even to the going to bed, and 
the getting up. The telegram came, and Mr. Keener 
read it, and put it into his pocket, saying to himseli, 
as he did so: 

“Not yet. There is a mistake somewhere. I’ve 
had the watching of a good many rogues, and have 
studied ’em pretty thoroughly. If this young man 
is a rogue, he beats me. ‘But I don’t believe it. If 
he starts back honest, he shall go unfettered. I 
won't put a black stamp on him if he don’t deserve 
it. But I'll keep him in sight.” 

At the expiration of two weeks Mr. Keener ap- 
peared to report. 

“Mr. Clarkson is in the city, and will be hero 
soon,” he said. 

“Ts he under arrest ?” asked Richards. 

“ Not yet, sir,” replied the officer. “I think you'd 
better give the young man a chance before you put 
the prison stamp on him.” 

Mr. Keener had not more than time to get out of 
the way before Clarkson entered. He came in, happy 
and radiant, and cordially greeted Richards and 
Randolph, whom he found in the office. 

“ What luck ?” asked the senior partner, cheerily ; 
for his suspicion was shaken. 

“Good!” answered Clarkson; and he stated the 
results of his trip in a style and tone that made Mr. 
Richards and Mr. Randolph exchange glances; and 
they seemed to say to each other, “Surely, this man 
is not dishonest !” 

At length, after several vain attempts, Mr. Richards 
put on a bold front, and told Mr. Clarkson that they 
had been overhauling his books and papers during 
his absence, and had found several things which 
seemed to demand explanation. First—how came 
that sight draft for five hundred pounds to be re- 
tained? George Clarkson could not, even then, be- 
lieve that he had been suspected of dishonesty. He 
answered, promptly: 

‘“‘Mr. Adams, the maker of the paper, left it with 
me as a model, or copy, for an engraver who was to 
get him up some blank forms for cheques and ro- 
ceipts. You observed, of course, that both the sig- 
nature and the acceptance had been cancelled.” 

“There is another thing,” pursued Richards, hur- 
rying on with the unpleasant business: “ Mr, Ran- 
som, of Ransom and Swett, was in during your ab- 
sence to collect a bill of twelve hundred pounds. 
Your cashbook shows that the amount had been 
drawn and appropriated.” 

Clarkson shook his head, smiled, and asked: 

“ Did you look over my file of receipts ?” 

“No,” stammered Richards. ‘Mr. Ransom de- 
clared that the money had not been received; so I 
thought ‘ 

The merchant hesitated; and Clarkson turned to 
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luis desk, and took therefrom a filo of neatly folded | bit eats the green part as well as the root, and the 


papers. 

“Here is the receipt,” he said, drawing forth a 
paper and handing it over. ‘“ Mr.Swett, when ready 
io start for Scotland, came in with a minute of their 
account against us, and said if I could let him have 
the money it would be a great accommodation. I 
paid him, as that bit of paper shows.” 

There was only one thing more. 

“How about the alterations in the books of the 
shipping clerk? They are made by your hand, 
Clarksov.” 

George’s face flushed, and he hesitated. 

“Concerning that, Mr. Richards,” he at length 
said, with much reluctance, “ you must ask your son. 
le is the keeper of the books, and can best explain 
the matter.” 

“ Would you have him called at once?” 

“Certainly, sir. Since things have come to this 
pass, he cannot blame me.” 

So Frank Richards was called, and the books were 
laid open before him, and the business explained. 

“Mercy!” he cried. “And have you been sus- 
pecting Mr. Clarkson of wrong in this matter ?” 

“What should we think?” returned his father. 

Frank gave a great gulp, as though swallowing a 
Litter draught, and then said’: 

“T suppose thetruth must out. You know, father, 
that I have always told you I was not cut out foran 
accountant; but youhave declared that only through 
that channel could I ever hope to become a member 
of the firm. §So I have held on to the books, and Mr. 
Clarkson has kept them straightforme. It hasbeen 
a work of pure love and friendship for me, and devo- 
tion to you, on his part.” 

“ And to do this he has worked here at night ?” 

“Yes,” answered Frank ; “ often until midnight.” 

Mr. Richards arose, and grasped his confidential 
clerk by the hand. 

“Dear Clarkson, forgive me. We have suspected 
you; and it has made us miserable. But, thank hea- 
ven, not a whisper of exposure has been made. All 
is right here ; and now, if you will explain a little 
outside matter A 

“ You mean the streetinterview with the gambler,” 
interrupted Frank. 

“Yes,” said Randolph. 

“ Let me explain that father; for I was at the bot- 
tom of it. A near and dear friend of mine was in 
trouble. He had allowed himself too much wine at 
a fashionable party, and under the influence thereof 
he was led from the party tua gambling-house, where 
he lost his money ; and put up his watch and breast- 
pin, and lost those. . The pin was a diamond, and a 
present from his sister. In his great agony of sober 
reflection he came tome. I could lend him money 
enough to redeem the watch, but not the pin, which 
he said he had put up for five hundred pounds. I 
appealed to Clarkson ; and he told me if I would let 
him have the money for the watch he would try and 
get the pin with it. 

‘He went, and I accompanied him. He met tho 
keeper of the house with a bold, stern front, and told 
him just what he woulddo. The man might deliver 
up the watch and pin for the amount offered, or he 
might settle the matter in court. The gambler blus- 
tered a little ; but he soon knew his man, and came 
toterms. So much for the claim which the black- 
leg had upon our book-keeper.” 

Messrs. Richards, Randolph & Co. were happy. 
On the following morning they paid Mr. Keener dou- 
ble what he would have received had he carried out 
their full instructions; and on the first of the suc- 
ceeding week George Clarkson’s salary was raised, 
with a promise of something still better in the time 
come, 8. C. J. 


A SuNFLOWER weighing 571b. is among the mar- 
vels reported from California. 
_THE Era or Brcycizs ForETotp.—Of course 
Shakespeare knew that velocipedes would come into 
vogue, and he has referred to them in his text as 
clearly as he has alluded to many other things which 
the present generation may suppose only known to 


themselves. Ifthe reader turns to the tragedy of 
King Lear, he will observe that that the Fool concludes 
the first part of his prophecy with : 

Then comes the time, who lives to see ’t, 

That going shall be used with feet. 

Ranpits and Hares 1n Turnips.—It is easy to 
distinguish between the damage done by hares and 
that by rabbits. Hares peel the turnips, allowing 
the skin to fall down; rabbits eat right before them 
irom the side, eating skin and all. Rabbits generally 
(indeed always, unless they are very little disturbed) 
eat only at the side of the field next the cover. 
Hares go over all the field, and they prefer Swedes 
to yellows. A rabbit eats the whole root right on, 
ind the hare peels a part at the side, and then hol- 
lows it out, leaving the outside standing. The rab- 








hare often leaves the green top standing over a hol- 
lowed-out root. 


MERCY’S MISTAKE. 


CHAPTER I, 


Tne church was fashionably gloomy and dim. A 
few faint rays of light struggled feebly through the 
richly-stained glass of the windows, slanting across 
the dusky interior in long, quivering lines of yel- 
low, crimson, and azure, that dropped warm and lov- 
ingly upon the velvet upholstering of the pews, and 
trembled coyly about the white lace and snowy satin 
of the bride and bridesmaids, as if half afraid to 
touch them in their dainty splendour, and yet utterly 
loath to go away without. 

It was all over at last. Ina strong, steady voice 
Mercy Brandt spoke the vows that bound her to Eyre 
St. John for all eternity. If there was a sick, flut- 
tering feeling at her heart, the grim horror of a des- 
pair that made even that bright, sunshiny day seem 
black and hateful, nobody ever guessed it from her 
appearance—not even her aunt, Mrs. Ashley, the 
mistress of Ashley Park, who sat in one of the body- 
slips close by, watching her keenly and sharply 
throughout the ceremony. 

With a rustle of costly satin, and a flutter of fans 
the bridal party swept slowly down the aisle, sur- 


| rounded by wafts of delicious perfume that made the 
| air seem heavy with sweetness. 


As they loitered a moment under the porch, wait- 
ing for the carriages to be driven round, an aged pil- 
grim, with bent form and gray straggling beard came 
limping through the vestibule so close to Mercy that 
he might have touched her snowy robes with the 
rude staff on which he leaned. In passiug, his eyes 
swept a sudden, swift glance upward into her own 
—not the dim, blurred eyes that belong to three- 


| score years and ten, but, oddly enough, great blue- 


green orbs, bright and flashing like aquamarine 
jewels—such eyes as could belong to but one mortal 
in the whole universe, her cousin, Lester Ashley, of 
Ashley Park. 

The new-made bride shivered and turned pale at 
this discovery, barely keeping back a cry, and un- 
consciously nestling closer to the side of her hus- 
band. He, mistaking the reason of this gesture, 
drew his arm tighter about her waist, thrilling all 


| over with a delicious sense of love and possession, 
| and arching the proud head until his lips were ona 
| level with her ear, as he whispered: 


“ Heaven bless you, my wife!” 


Mercy felt more than ever like shivering, but she 
did not resist the embrace. There was a terrible 
oppression and dread at her poor little, tired heart, 
and it seemed as if she would gladly have given all 
the world to have stolen away from that haughty, 


| rustling, staring crowd, and never be compelled to 


look one of them in the face again. But that could 
not be. She must submit to be stared at—submit to 
all the empty congratulations usual on such occasions 
—submit to play the réle of a happy, blushing bride ; 
and, worst of all, submit even to the caresses of the 
man beside her, much as she shrank from him. 

She was heartily glad, though, when he had tucked 
her comfortably away in the carriage, where there 
was no longer dread of the steely glitter of those 
aquamarine eyes that troubled her so—and they were 
fairly en route for Ashley Park to partake of the 
wedding breakfast. 

Sitting at the head of the long table glittering in 
costly and snowy damask—herself rustling in brocade 
that was frosted with lace of a fabulous cost— 
haughty Mrs. Ashley felt very much in her element. 
All this froth and show and glitter was just what 
she loved. 

“ Where is your son, Mr. Lester Ashley? It seems 
odd enough that he should not be here. I thought 
he and Mercy were quite fond of each other.” 

Mrs. Ashley’s hand fluttered a moment among the 
cups. She stole a sharp glance at Mercy’s face, 
enough to sce that it wore a sort of strained, un- 
natural expression. Then she quietly looked up at 
her curious neighbour. 

‘“* And so they are,” she answered. “But I could 
not prevailon him tocome out to the wedding. This 
is his last term at Cambridge, you know, and he does 
not like to lose the time.” 

“But he was here the week before last,” persisted 
the inquirer. “I saw him.” 

“ Oh, yes,” without the least show of confusion. 
“He was not quite so busy at that time. Now, he is 
reading up for examination, and has not a moment to 
waste.” 

Half-an-hour afterwards, when the glittering 
mockery was well over, and the young bride trying 
to slip up to her own room, Mrs. Ashley caught her, 
and drew her into an anteroom for a moment, kiss- 
ing her frostily. 


“You are a dear child, Mercy,” she said, patronis- 

| ingly, “and have behaved splendidly. It’s a match 

you may well be proud of, too. You will thank me 
for helping you to it, some day.” 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“The St. Johns are one of our oldest families, and 
well connected. More than that, they are rich as 
Jews, as the saying is. Eyre will make you a good 
husband, and you will never know what it is to want 

| for anything.” 

“Yes, madam.” 

This was all the reply that Mercy vouchsafed. 
| Her tone was cool and quiet. Mrs. Ashley began to 
| eye her rather more curiously. 

“T do wish you would try to get a little more 
| colour in your face, dear,” nervously. “ Pale cheeks 
| make a bride interesting, I suppose, but yours rather 
overde the matter. Iam sure it would be no harm 
totry a little rouge, for this once. You will find some 
on the table in my dressing-room.” 

sy this time the pale young bride had managed to 
escape. But instead of going up to her room, as she 
had intended to doin the first place, she crept into 
a little boudoir, a blue and white nest of a place 
opening from the library, and with two long, low 
windows looking out upon the shrubbery of the gar- 
den. Once here, and she dropped into the nearest 
chair, gasping, and choking back a sob. 

The next moment a shadow fell darkening along 
the carpet, the fastenings to the nearest window 
snapped apart—and somebody came striding into 
the room—the man she had seen on the church steps 
in a pilgrim’s garb, though now the stoop was gone 
out of his shoulders, the grizzled beard was swingin 
from one hand, and he paused there before her—« 
tall, handsome young fellow of twenty. 

“Lester Ashley !” 

Mercy got up, and stood staring at him. A soft 
colour crept into her cheeks ; she trembled all over, 
and caught at the back of her chair, as if not able tu 
support her own weight. 

“ Yes,” he answered, with a short, bitter laugh. 
“You did not imagine I should let my little cousin 
get married and never come nigh ?” 

The colour faded from her cheeks until she was 
paler than ever. 

“ Oh, Lester, why are you here?” she asked, hur- 
riedly. ‘ What will your mother say? What will 
everybody else think of you?” 

“T don’t care what they say or think,” desperately. 
“They will never know of it, perhaps. I could not 
keep away. After what [ wrote to my mother, | 
could only come in one way, by assuming this dis- 
guise.” 

Mercy clasped her hands. 

“Go away, then,” she cried. “ You will surely be 
discovered. I cannot remain here a moment longer. 
My husband will be coming for me. Go before you 
are seen by any of the servants.” 

“ And this is all you have to say to me, Mercy ?” 
his eyes scanning her face entreatingly. “I had 
hoped you might relent at the last moment, and re- 
fuse to marry Eyre St. John. I know, as well as 
you do, that you went to that altar loving me thrice 
better than the man who calls you wife.” 

The girl turned as though she would have resented 
this assertion, but before she could utter a single 
syllable a hand was laid upon the door-knob, and 
Mrs. Ashley came rustling in, repellent and haughty. 

“ Lester,” she asked, grimly, “ where on earth have 
you come from ?” 

“ Cambridge, ma mére,” with a scornful, nonchalant 
smile. “ Last of all, from the church where I saw my 
cousin married.” 

“ Ah!” her brow wrinkling, as she observed the 
half-disguise in which he appeared, and dimly com- 
prehended why it had been assumed. ‘‘ You mad, 
foolish boy! If you must come, why shouldn’t it 
have been in decent season and in proper guise, like 
other people? I verily believe you were born to bring 
disgrace on us all,” in a vexed tone. 

“So do I,” dismally. “I never was an over scrupu- 
lous fellow. Now, I shall be worse than ever I sup- 

ose.” 

“Oh, Lester!” Mercy put out her poor, entreating 
hand, as if she would fain hold him back from all evil 
by the simple power of her love. He caught it, cover- 
ing it with warm and eager kisses. Mrs. Ashley came 
between them angrily, her black orbs ablaze. 

“Dolt!” she hissed, wrathfully. “You might 
better have gone to China or the North Pole than to 
have come here at such a time! Take yourself off 
until the wedding guests are gone!” 

Lester stood sullen andunmoved. By-and-bye he 
looked down into Mercy’s sorrowful face. 

“You have done me a great wrong,” he cried. 
“You have been more wicked and heartless than L 
ever thought possible. You have married another 
when you were really pledged to me.” 

Mercy shrank away from him, shivering. 

“Don’t say that, Lester,” she pleaded. “I meant 
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it all for your good—you know I did. I have only | 


doue as your mother thought best.” 

Mrs. Ashley was angrier than ever. 

“ You are both precious examples of simpletons,” 
she exclaimed, testily. “You did not suppose, Les- 
ter, | would allow you to marry Mercy? She’s too 
good for you, heaven knows, but then she is poor as 
poverty. Ashley Park is all that you have. There 
was no help for it. She has married a rich husband. 
You must find a rich wife.” 

“ Humph !” muttered Lester, curling his lip. “ As 
if there could be no choice about such mattors. You 
may make merchandise of Mercy’s hand, ma mere, 
but you will find me made of sterner stuff. No barter 
where I am concerned.” 

Mrs. Ashley ground her teeth, and pushed him 
from her with all her force. 

“Mercy never promised to marry you—I know 
that. So she has not broken her word to you. Now, 
go! go,I say! Son of mine though you are, I hope 
you will not darken these doors again until you have 
come to your senses. You would gladly have made 
your cousin as toolish as yourself. Love ina hovel, 
forsooth! Take yourself off before you are seen by 
anybody else!” and the proud woman became out of 
breath, so deeply in earnest was she. 

Lester run his fingers through the wealth of 
flossy hair that crowned his head, in the most impu- 
dent way in the world. 

“Tn one moment,” he said, nonchalantly. “There 
is no telling when I may see Mercy again. You 
must give me time to say good-bye to her.” 

He went close up to the trembling girl, holding 
out his hand. She barely touched it, and then shrank 
away, shivering. 

“ Farewell, Lester,” she cried. “You will find 
some woman who will make you happier than I ever 
could, I am sure. .Forgive me if I have wronged 
you—heaven knows I never meant it; go now, and 
be the true, noble man that your mother and I wish 
you to become.” 

She raised her streaming eyes pleadingly. He 
stooped, trying to kiss the upturned face, but she 
darted from him, covering it with both hands. 

“Oh, Lester, not that,” she cried. “ You have no 
right to touch my lips. Nobody has the right but the 
man who bought them with his gold.” 

She sank upon the floor, cowering there. It was 
not Lester who stooped the next moment, raising 
her, but a much stronger arm than his. When he 
turned, at the sound of Mercy’s shivering cry, it was 
to see Eyre St. John standing there beside his pale 
young bride—a tall, lordly-looking man, with a 
strong, true face, and keen, subile gray eyes flashing 
with an energy and determination that made the 
younger man recoil. ° 

Mrs. Ashley grew pale, wringing her jewelled 
hands almost convulsively. 

“Oh, Mr. St. John, you have come for Mercy, I 
am sure,” she cried. “She ought to have been ready 
before this, but we did not know the carriage was 
ordered. She has only her wraps to put on, though. 
That will not take a moment.” 

Eyre St. John did not so much as look at the per- 
plexed woman. He held Mercy all the closer, and 
turned to face Lester, his eyes stern and hard. 

“You were late in coming, Mr. Ashley,” he said, 
coldly. “Iam sorry to have disturbed you in your 
adieux tomy wife. I came in without knowing you 
were here—that is, I came to the door, where I have 
been waiting for the last five minutes.” 

Lester glared at the man, sullen and defiant. He 
knew it would be of no use to gloss over anything. 

“Tam glad you are here, St John,” he muttered, 
vindictively. “You have found out just what you 
ought to know—that your money has bought that 
pale, shrinking girl beside you.” 

St. John took a step or two forward, a dangerous 
now blazing in his steely gray eyes. He raised 
his strong right arm menacingly. 

“Go,” he whispered between his teeth. 
heard enough—I know enough! Go!” 

Jester turned on his heel with a mocking laugh. 

“\Villingly,” he said, “since there is nothing 
gering here. I wish you joy, though. 
May you be very happy with your loving bride,” and 

ily pausing for these stinging words, he vaulted 


light 


“T have 


lightly from the open window through which he had 
eifected his entrance, and turning for a last graceful 
wave of the hand, disappeared among the shrubbery 
in the garden. 

Mrs. Ashley breathed a sigh of relief, trying to 

ic indifferent and entirely at her ease. 

“ Lester is a mad boy, aud does not know his own 
mind. You had better not notice his nonsense, Mr. 
dt. John,” she said. 

‘The new-made husband stopped her short, sternly 
and haughtily. 

“ You but waste your words, Mrs. Ashley. I un- 
derstand the condition of affairs quite as well as you 
do.” 





“T am glad of that,” wrinkling her brow disdain- 
fully. “It will save me the necessity of an explana- 
tion, which I should hate above all things,” and she 
swept haughtily from the room, leaving him alone 
with Merey—poor, little trembling Mercy, who was 
wishing that the floor might open and let her in, or 
anything might happen to free her from the pre- 
sence of the man she had, perhaps, wronged so bit- 
terly in marrying, when her foolish heart was beat- 
ing only for another. 

Her acquaintance with Eyre St. John had been a 
very short one—dating back not quite six months 
before, from a visit to the Continent, whither Mrs. 
Ashley had taken her to be rid of that troublesome 
Lester. 

The ambitious woman had hurried on the wooing, 
for Eyre St. John was a most eligible man in more 
than one sense of the term, for besides being very 
wealthy, he was fast rising in the political world. 

“Mercy could oever hope to do better,” in Mrs. 
Ashley’s own words, and so when the visit to the 
Continent was ended, St. John was warmly invited 
to accompany them to Ashley Park, an opportunity 
to become better acquainted with the lovely young 
girl of which he gladly availed himself. 

The result is manifest enough. Mrs. Ashley coaxed, 
wheedled and threatened, by turns, and placed the 
whole matter in such a light that poor, persecuted 
Mercy, when it came to the point, and Eyre actually 
proposed, accepted him in two words, with a burst 
of passionate tears at the thought of how hard this 
blow might fall upon Lester, and then ran away to 
her own room, and locked herself in it, utterly re- 
fusing to make her appearance for three whole days 
afterwards. 

Eyre was easily deceived; because he wanted to 
be, perhaps. He took all this emotion to be an ex- 
pression of the girl’s shy, tender love for himself, 
and shrewd Mrs. Ashley, comprehending the mis- 
taken impression under which he was labouring, took 
especial pains to confirm him init. Poor Mercy was 
too much of a martyr to undeceive him, and so the 
preparations were hurried on apace, and they were 
married. 

And so it had come around to this wretched scene 
on the wedding day, when the new-made husband 
had discovered the real truth. Poor fellow! After 
Mrs. Ashley was gone, he stood for a long time 
drumming on the window-pane, looking out with 
stern, sorrowful eyes that saw nothing. - Mercy, 
vaguely wondering if he was so very angry at her, 
could only remain crouching in the corner with her 
face shaded by one trembling hand, not daring to get 
up and leave the room, much as she longed so to do. 
It seemed so hard to hear the birds singing joyously 
without, and to know that the sun was shining so 
warm and bright, while she was unhappy and desper- 
ate, and almost ready to wish that she was dead. 
Harder still it was to feel that she must bear this 
misery and pain her whole life long. 

Presently, thinking over all this, as she had abun- 
dant leisure to do, a low moan escaped her lips. 
Eyre St. John heard it, and turned, coming close up 
to _her, and looking upon her with tender, pitiful 
eyes. 

fe Poor Mercy,” he said, slowly, “why did you 
bring all this wretchedness upon us both? It would 
have been so much better had you but told me all.” 

She dropped her hand, surprised out of her fear, 
even. She had not expected to find him so kind and 
compassionate. 

“Tt was all Mrs. Ashley’s work,” she murmured, 
under her breath. “ You knowhow poorlam. She 
was afraid Lester would want to marry me.” 

“ And what if he did?” 

“Oh, it would never have done—at least, so she 
says. Lester will not have much money—only the 
family estate. He must marry a rich wife, or enter 
some profession. Aunt Hester could not bear to 
think of an Ashley working for his bread.” 

All this was spoken very artlessly. Indeed it was 
Mercy’s nature to be truthful and honest. St. John 
ground his teeth. 

“ And so she has sacrificed you to her poor, paltry 
pride. May heaven forgive her, for 1 never can.” 

Mercy wrung her hands, crying bitterly. Her hus- 
band laid his hand upon her head, very geutly and 
tenderly. 

“ You loved Lester very much ?” he asked, shortly. 

She nodded. “We were together a great deal, 
long ago,” she said. “ He was so different from Aunt 
Hester—so kind and handsome.” 

“ Poor child!” And then, after a short pause, “I 
am your husband, Mercy. Still, I cannot endure to 
see you unhappy. Youshall go with me or stay here, 
just as you like. I will do all that I can to make 
your lot endurable. I will even apply for a divorce 
if that will be of any use to you. Will you come or 
stay ?” 

Mercy looked up at him. Somehow those earnest, 
sorrowlul eyes thrilled her as they had never done 





before; they were so tender and kind. She hated 
Ashley Park—she always had hated it. She could 
not stay there for ever with only Aunt Hester for a 
companion, even if permitted so to do. So she held 
out her hands. 

“T will go,” she said. 

A warm colour came into his face. 
to his side. 

“ Willingly ?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” very faintly. 

As she stole down the stairs, ten minutes later, in 
her travelling hat and cloak, Mrs. Ashley met her on 
the steps. 

“ Don’t be ungrateful, child,” she whispered. “ My, 
St. John will make a tender and thoughtful husband, 
or I should never have given you to him. Don’t be 
down-hearted. There he is waiting for you! I will 
tell Lester how contented you are, when he comes 
again.” 

Mercy put up her white hand, entreatingly. Sho 
could not endure to think of Lester just then, and all 
the misery and even sin this step of hers might 
plunge him into. 

“ Good-bye,” she said, kissing Mrs. Ashley very 
coldly. The next moment Eyre had helped her into 
the close travelling carriage, and they were rattling 
down the avenue at a gpeed that soon took them out 
of sight of the gray walls of Ashley Park. 


He drew her 


CHAPTER II. 


A Few weeks of rushing over mountain and lake, 
through romantic valleys, and along low-lying rivers 
where bright waters laved the rush-grown banks 
and chanted their low, sweet songs in perpetual 
rhythm, and then Mr. and Mrs. Eyre St. John slowly 
wended their way to the ancestral home of the St. 
Johns—a grand, gloomy old house, lifting its towers 
and turrets in almost solitary grandeur. 

Mercy tried to be happy and content, but sho 
could never forget or lose sight of the fact that she 
had married one man while cherishing the sweetest 
of girlish dreams in which another was always tho 
hero. Worse than all the rest, her husband knew 
this, and while treating her with all the homage that 
a queen might have exacted, all the chivalry and 
reverence due to a princess of the blood, his manner 
seldom melted into the passion of a lover, or even tho 
tender warmth of a friend. He seemed afraid of dis- 
gusting her with loving words and caresses, and so 
maintained in her presence a cold, quiet dignity that 
would in any event have soon chilled any warm out- 
gushing of the girl’s sensitive heart. 

But, fortunately, our heroine fell fast in love with 
St. John’s Wood, as the estate was called, even from 
her first introduction to it in the rosy sunset of a 
July day, and soon felt that she could learn to be 
content there. The gloom and grandeur of the place, 
the grand old rooms with their quaint wainscotting 
and carving, and the costly furniture that decked the 
lofty parlours, all possessed a charm and an interest 
for her. Besides, Kitty, her maid, was the dearest 
little tirewoman that mistress ever had, and helped 
not a little to make a sojourn in the lonely mansion 
pleasant and happy. 

The second day after her arrival, in taking a soli- 
tary stroll through the grounds, Mercy came upon an 
old man who was digging busily in a bed of Japan 
and tiger lillies, crooning some quaint ditty in a wa- 
vering voice as he worked. She knew that this must 
be Tim the gardener, for Kitty had already told her 
about him, 

“‘ Youseem to be in very good spirits this evening, 
Tim,” she said to him. 

The gardener looked up with a start, instantly 
dofting his battered hat to the new mistress. 

“T’ve reason to be, heaven knows,” he returned 
cheerfully. “* Old Tim hasn’t much left to wish for in 
this world. Master St. John is the pink of perfection 
sure.” 

“You are right, Tim,” she said unsteadily, “St. 
John is a good, true man. You ought to be grateful 
to him for what he las done for you.” 

She turned hastily away without waiting to hear 
the old man’s answer. 

Nor was this all. Everywhere she found evidences 
of her husband’s great charity and beneficence, of 
that great, noble heart whose love she had despised. 
The servants, young and old, seemed to worship 
him ; the poor blessed him; the afilicted looked to 
him for succour. 

Not that Mercy discovered this in a single day. 
She was weeks about it; but the fact was none the 
less patent or clear to her comprehension. Still it 
did not change her. demeanour towards him—per- 
haps because he gave her no chance to become more 
familiar. 

She was standing on the balcony one night, look- 
ing off upon the purple sunset and the still purpler 
shadows that fell drooping and darkening one by one 
over the wide landscape of hill and vale, wien @ 
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hasty step sounded behind her. She did not turn, 
but stood very quietly looking upon the scene before 
her, though the warm blood leaped hotly to her 
cheeks. 

“ Mercy!” 

It was Eyre’s voice, slightly raised, calling her 
from the parlour. 

She looked up in some surprise, blushing and 
trembling before him, as she always did. 

“You must be very lonely here, with only me and 
the servants.” 

This last was more than half a question. His keen 
eyes sought her face furtively. She felt the stealthy 
gaze, and understood, as though by intuition, why 
he had sought her. 

“Oh, no,” she said, earnestly. “Iam learning to 
be quite content. I do not think it lonely.” 

“Nevertheless, you ought to have society. At 
Ashley Park you were used to a great deal of com- 
pany. The change to this out-of-the-way place was 
really a great one. I ought to have realised the fact 
sooner. Now, I am thinking to ask a party of 


frieuds to make the place endurable to you. Shall 


He was politely courteous, not cordial; not affec- 
tionate in any way. Mercy shivered, shrinking more 
utterly within herself. - 

“ As you please,” she answered, coldly. 

“Very well. Mrs. Ray will superintend all prepa- 
rations, so you need take no thought about the mat- 
ter. It has always been my aim to make you as 
happy as I could.” 

A subtle pathos rang through his voice like a wail. 
For one moment their eyes met, his full of a light 
that Merey could not understand. She drew back, 
pale and faint. A bitter smile hovered on his lips 
as he observed the gesture. 

“ Mercy,” he cried, “ will you never learn to en- 
dure my presence? Am I so utterly obnoxious and 
hateful to you?” 

She put up her hand with a sudden gesture, 

“Oh, Eyre—it is not—I did not mean de 

She stammered, blushed, and was silent. 

“Forgive me, Mercy,” he said. “In future you 
shall have less cause to complain of me. We will 
make the house gayer, and then I hope you will try 
to be happy.” 

He bowed, and was gone. And Mercy, standing 
there in the fading light of the summer’s day, looked 
cold, and pale, and sick at heart, and finally crept 
back into the parlour, shivering, and more than half 
a mind to cry. 

Presently she got up again, and passed into the li- 
brary. Her husband’s desk was open, as he had left 
it but a few moments before. She loitered beside it, 
turning over the papers with an uusteady hand—a 
liberty she had never taken until now. A volume 
of poems, all gilt and gold, lay in one corner. She 
opened it at the fly-leaf and read there “ From Wi- 
nifred to Eyre,” pencilled in an elegant Italian 
hand. 

“ Winifred,” she repeated, slowly ; “ who is she, I 
wonder? Inever heard him speak of her, lam sure. 
A sister who is dead, perhaps.” 

She laid the book back in its place, going upstairs 
without giving the matter a second thought. Then 
she rang the bell for Kitty, who came up, as usual, 
to comb out her mistress’ hair, and to chat with her 
for an hour or two before bedtime. Like all lady’s 
maids, Kitty was an arrant gossip, and enjoyed these 
téte-a-téles immensely. Besides, she was really fond 
of Mercy. 

“Kitty,” said the latter, rather suddenly, “ who 
are the Beltrans ?” 

“Don’t you know? 
about ten miles away.” 

Mercy nodded an assent. Kitty waited a moment, 
hoping she would have something else to say; but 
she waited in vain. 

“T don’t know how many more people are coming 
here for a week or two; of course, Miss Winifred 
will jump at the chance to come to St. John’s Wood 
again.” 

Mercy uttered a low, sharp cry. Winifred! With 
a thrill of unaccountable pain she remembered where 
she had just seen that name. But that single cry 
was all the sign she gave. 

“Why ?” she asked, carelessly. 

“You must have heard, I am sure,” and Kitty stole 
a sly glance into her mistress’ face, “ Mr. St. John 
and Miss Beltran were very intimate at one time. 
That was three years ago.” 

Mercy caught a straggling tress of hair, and began 
to caress it with one white, slender hand. A flush 
had crept up to her very brow. 

“ Were they engaged ?” she asked. 

“T have heard so.” 

“ Sheis a beautiful woman, I suppose, or he would 
never have cared for her?” 

“To be sure. JI never saw anybody half so hand- 
Some. The men always rave over her. It is a 
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wonder she has not married before this, for she can 


count her suitors by the score.” 

“Why did not Mr. St. John marry her?” asked 
Mercy, sharply. 

Kitty shook her head. 

“ A great many have puzzled over that question,” 
she said. “I don’t believe it was Miss Winifred’s 
fault, for I am sure she loved him. She is ambitious, 
too, and would have been glad of his position.” 

Mrs. St. John was silent. She had stumbled upon 
a secret in her husband’s past life that might better 
have never been revealed, perhaps. At anyrate, it 
made her wretched, and she soon dismissed Kitty, 
anxious to be alone. 

Until this moment she ‘had been sure of her hus- 
band’s love—so sure that she had failed to estimate 
it as she ought. Even the cold dignity of his man- 
ner towards her, had never caused her to doubt this 
fact. Now, she did not feel quite so confident. This 
unknown rival might claim a larger share of his 
heart than she ever could, after all. The mere know- 
— that such a person existed made her miser- 
able. 

There must be a reason for this. There was one. 
She had discovered depths of which she had never 
dreamed, in the nature of this dark, grave man 
whom she called husband. <A noble, generous heart, 
a rarely chivalrous soul, a person to love, to lean on, 
and to trust through weal and woe. And this was 
the man who had made her wretched for life, as she 
then thought, in separating her and Lester Ashley. 
Why, morally and intellectually, he was worth a 
dozen flighty, foolish, dandified Lesters, and now, 
after all these weary weeks, her eyes were but just 
opened to the fact, 

“ God forgive me, I have been wilfully blind,” she 
muttered, drearily, wondering if he would ever over- 
look it, or come to care half so much for her as he 
had cared for Winifred Beltran three years before. 

When Eyre came up, nearly an hour later, he found 
her sitting by the window, pale and listless. 

“ Are you ill, Mercy?” he asked, coming quickly 


| to her side. 


“No,” without raising her eyes, only drooping her 
head into the palm of her hand. 

“T see how it is,” his face flushing a little. “ Des- 
pite what you said to me a few hours since, you are 
lonely, and are pining for more congenial society. 
You shall have it. My invitations have already 
been sent. They will be here in a few days—the 
Beltrans, and one or two friends.” 

Mercy sighed, drearily enough, thinking how little 
he realised the real cause of her trouble. But she 
was both too proud and too timid to make an expla- 
nation. 

A few more days slipped by, and then the guests 
came—half-a-dozen in all. The gloomy old house 
was filled with sunshine and music. And of the 
little company gathered within those echoing halls, 
Winifred Beltran was the queen regnant; one of 
those bright, dazzling, bewildering creatures who 
flash across one’s pathway perhaps once in a lifetime, 
like some beautiful, blazing star. 

Foolish little Mercy felt numb and utterly wretched 
at the sight of so much loveliness. 

“Why did not Eyre marry that woman?” she 
once more repeated to herself. “She would make 
him happier than I can ever hope to do.” 

She witnessed the meeting of the two; how Wini- 
fred’s hand rested an unnecessary length of time in 
St. John’s, and how her glorious eyes seemed to meet 
his with a reproachful look. Half-a-dozen words 
were exchanged between them, and then Miss Beltran 
said, abruptly: 

“Much as [ love this old place, Eyre, I should not 
have accepted your invitation but for my curiosity to 
see the bird you have caged. My old trick of frank- 
ness, you see—telling you this. Pray, present me at 
once.” 

They came across the room to where Mercy was 
standing. The young wife kept down the rebellious 
throbbing of her heart bravely, and met them with a 
grave, quiet dignity. She felt Winifred’s keen eyes 
reading her through and through. 

“T am so glad to know you, Mrs. St. John,” said 
her guest, in the blandest of tones. “Eyre and I 
have been intimate for years—we are old neighbours, 
you know. It is quite natural that I should wish to 
be on friendly terms with his wife.” 

Mercy’s reply was not very pertinent, I fear. At 
anyrate, she could not have told what it was five 
minutes afterwards. 

Later in the evening, by the merest chance, she 
ran upon Eyre and Miss Beltran discussing her merits 
on one of the balconies. 

“ A charming little woman,” Wiflifred was saying. 
“T am really quite captivated. I do not wonder at 
your choice, Mr. St. John.” 

“Mercy is very pretty,” he answered, quietly. 

And then, bending suddenly, until his breath was 





(on her cheek, he added: 





“ How little these years have changed you, Wini- 
fred. I can discover but one difference— you are ten 
times handsomer than ever.” 

“From contrast,” muttered Mercy, bitterly, think- 
ing of her own pink-and-white face that was only 
sweet and pretty—never beautiful. 

Miss Beltran laughed. 

“ What do good looks signify when they cannot be 
made available?” she asked, significantly. “Mine 
have never done me a single service. Those I care 
to please are not influenced by them.” 

Eyre turned, drumming absently on tho railing. 

“ Winifred, you ought to marry,” he said, abruptly. 

“Ts that your advice ?” biting her lip in a vexed, 
disappointed way. “ Having tasted the cup, you are 
anxious to recommend it ?” 

He reddened under her steady gaze. 

“Yes,” he answered, slowly. 

“ Thank you,” drawing her lace shawl closer, and 
turning to go in. “But I do not imagine I shall 
pattern after you for some time tocome. The me- 
mory of the past is more precious to me than any 
future can be.” 

Mercy, hearing these words, started like one stung. 
However, she did not wait to observe their effect, 
but crept carefully away from the window where she 
had been loitering. One fact was clear enough to 
her dazed and bewildered mind—that Winifred Bel- 
tran still loved her husband better than she had the 
right to love any man who was pledged to another 
woman. Eyre must suspect this. Would he not 
bitterly regret the chains that bound him, now that 
it was for ever too late? Mercy asked herself the 
question, and being unable to answer it, was more 
wretched than before. 

At breakfast the next morning, Miss Beltran said 
abruptly: 

** You have never seemed like a stranger, Mrs. St. 
John; I often heard of you before. Indeed, I used 
frequently to meet a friend of yours.” 

“ A friend?” Mercy repeated, looking up. 

“ Yes. A Mr. Ashley. He seemed to know you 
quite intimately.” 

Mercy felt herself grow pale. She knew that her 
husband’s eyes were on her face. She madea brave 
effort at self-cuntros 

“ He is a relative,” she said, sipping her coffee, 
scalding hot as it was. “We were brought up to- 
gether from children, almost.” 

“ Heis becoming quite dissipated, I hear. A pity, 
is it not? Some disappointment in love, I be- 
lieve.” 

Poor Mercy! She gasped for breath, smothering 
asobandacry. After that, she sat still, making no 
farther sign, only aware how tender and compas- 
sionate Hyre’s gaze had become. She soon aros» 
from the table, stealing out into the open air, as if 
she found the rooms stilling and oppressive. 

Hurrying breathlessly down one of the garden 
paths, she suddenly met somebody face to face. 
Looking up with a start of surprise, the handsome 
features and aquamarine eyes of Lester Ashley met 
her bewildered gaze. 

“Oh, Lester!” she cried. 

He darted forward, seizing her hand in his old 
impulsive way. 

“T have been waiting for you, Mercy,” he said, 
hurriedly. ‘I watched most of the day, yesterday. 
I should have watched until you came, had it been a 
month.” 

She drew back. 

“Why did you not come to the house, if you 
wished to see me?” she asked, coldly. “Mr. St 
John would have made you welcome.” 

“Oh, Mercy, I could not go there,” his handsome 
face flushing. 

“ Neither can I remain here,” turning to go. “I 
will receive you as I would any other guest, when- 
ever you are pleased to call at the house.” 

Every tone and gesture told the man that the old 
dream was dead, beyond any power of his to quicken 
into renewed life. Though this woman might have 
loved him once with a foolish fondness, there was. 
anything but love in the expression with which she 
now regarded him. Some pity, some regret—that 
was all. Then the truth came out, bare and ugly. 
He faced her, nearly desperate. 

“Do not imagine I am here for any foolish senti- 
ment,” he said bluntly. “All that was over when you 
married Eyre St. Johu. But you have caused me much 
trouble and misery ; you have plunged me into debt 
andruin. My money is gone, and I must have more, 
or suffer the consequences. My mother will not ad- 
vance another penny. Proudas she is—I have come 
to you for help.” 

He folded his arms, insolent and defiant. A flush 
swept upto Mercy’s brow. She blushed all over for the 
man from whom Eyre St. John had saved her. Her 
old idol was made of very common clay after all! 
She had never thought him capable of a deed like 
this. 
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[THE WEDDING. ] 


“ How much money do you want ?” she cried, with 
an impatient gesture. 

“ Five hundred pounds.” 

She gave a slight start, surprised at the amount. 
Her brow clouded. 

“TI will get it for you on one condition,” sho said, 
after a pause, “that you promise a reformation. May 
heaven forgive me if I have wrought you ill in any 
way. Now go. I will meet you here again to-mor- 
row at this hour.” 

She hurried away, as if glad'tobe rid of him. She 
was glad. It made her dizzy and sick at heart to 
think that this was the man she had come so near 
marrying. Poor, weak, pitiful wretch, without the 
stamina to meet the consequences of his own evil- 
doing, he had tried to saddle the whole guilt upon 
her shoulders—had even come to her for help! She 
would help him, for the sake of the past, that pre- 
cious past she had cherished so fondly. 

Thinking these thoughts, she loitered in the shrub- 
bery near the house for a full hour, trying to compose 
herself before going in. Eyre and Miss Beltran were 
in the piazza when she finally reached it. She tried 
to glide past to the side entrance, but Winifred saw 
her and called out: 

“ They say ‘two is company, and three a crowd,’ 
Mrs. St. John,” she began, laughingly. “But Eyre 
and I are fond of crowds when you help to compose 
them. Will you not remain with us?” 

“Thank you. I have some directions to give Mrs. 
Ray. You must excuse me.” 

“ Where have you been, Mercy?” asked Eyre. 

She dropped her eyes, answering nothing. 

“To keep an appointment, of course,” laughed 
Miss Beltran. “ What other object could she have 
had in hiding herself all this while in the garden? 
Wives are not always the most faithful creatures in 
existence, my dear Hinebeard, even though they may 
be newly wedded ones.” 





Mercy seemed confused and anxious to get away, 
but Miss Beltran kept her there, remorselessly. 

“ Now for the proof of my assertion,” she went on, 
in the same bantering tone. ‘An hour since, I was 
in my room, which looks upon the garden, you will 
remember. While gazing from the window, I saw 
Mrs. St. John in one of the paths below, conversing 
earnestly with a gentleman who very much resembled 
Mr. Lester Ashley. Of course it was a clandestine 
meeting. Explain the matter if you can, oh, most 
faithful of wives !” 

She turned to our heroine with a gay laugh. 
Mercy shivered, and shrank away from her, the in- 
diguant blood flushing to her very temples. She even 
forgot to notice the grave, troubled face that was 
suddenly turned partially away. 

“T have nothing to explain,” she said, hotly. “If 
I had, you are not my mentor, Miss Beltran,” and 
she pushed rudely past, and ran sobbing up to her 
room, wishing away down in her foolish heart that 
she was dead, and all this trouble ended, or that 
Winifred Beltran had never come to St. John’s Wood 
to disturb her peace. 

During the remainder of the day Eyre seemed 
troubled and restless. He hovered about poor pale 
Mercy, as if expecting she must have some confession 
to make to him, and looking all the more gloomy and 
sad when none was offered, and the hours slipped on. 

Late that night, when they were left alone, she 
stood before him. 

“Thave a favour to ask, Eyre,” she said, much 
more bravely than was her wont. 

He gravely studied her face. 

“T promise, beforehand, that it shall be granted,” 
he returned. 

“T have an immediate use for some money—a 
large sum,” she said, the sensitive blood leaping into 
lier checks, 

Eyre caught his breath, locking at her in a wild, 





questioning way, as if. some horrible suspicion had 
entered his mind. He got up, placing his pocket- 
book in her hand. 

“ Here are seven hundred pounds. If you wish for 
more, I will send to my banker’s in the morning,” 
he said, in an unsteady voice, going out hastily, and 
leaving her quite alone. She saw him no more that 


night 


At the appointed hour the next morning, she hur- 
ried along the garden path, anxious to have this 
meeting with Lester over as speedily as possible. 
He was hiding among the shrubbery, watching for 
her appearance, a great shaggy dog lying in the 
grass at his feet—a fierce, savage-looking brute, who 
raised his head to growl at her approach. Lester 


held him back with one hand. 


“Have you brought the money?” was his first 


question. 


” 


“ Yes, here itis,” she said, giving him the pocket- 


book. “There is more than you asked for, and [I 


hope you will make a good use of it. Ob, Lester, let 
this be a warning! Pay your debts, and go home. 
Your mother will forgive you; only be true to your- 


self and her.” 


He drew his sleeve across his eyes. Perhapssome 


pang of remorse touchgd his heart. 


“You are my good angel, Mercy,” he said, a sob 
in his voice. “I willreform. I have been wild and 
wicked, but it is all past, now. For your sake, if 
for no other reason, I will lead a different life.” 

She gave him her hand in parting. He held it 
close, dropping two or three hot kisses upon it, and 
then darted away through the shrubbery, the dog 
following close at his heels, growling and snarling 
at every.step. 

Mercy crept back to the house, sitting down upon 
the porch-steps, dizzy and faint. How long she re- 
mained there in this way she could never have told. 
She was suddenly aroused from the sort of stupor 
into which she had fallen by the report of a pistol 
near by. The next moment her husband made his 
appearance, staggering, one hand hanging mangled 
by his side. She sprang towards him, white and 
terrified. 

“ Oh, Eyre, what has happened 2” she cried. 

He pushed her from him, almost savagely. 

“Don’t touch me!” he exclaimed, with pale lips. 
“For heaven’s sake, keep away! This blood is 
worse than poison! A strange dog has just bitten. 
me ” 


Mercy uttered a smothered ejaculation. She re- 
membered the shaggy brute that had followed Lester 
Ashley away. 

“ And you think that dog was mad?” she asked, 
in a choking voice. 

“Yes. But he will never do any farther harm, I 
have shot him.” 

Mercy’s breath came in short gasps between her 
closed teeth. She went to Eyre, throwing her arms 
about him, and laying her white hand into his stained 
one, before he had the power to prevent it. Her eyes 
glowed with a strange, unnatural fire. 

“Oh, Mercy, why have you done this?” he said, 
with a groan of despair. 

“For love of you, my husband,” she whispered, 
hoarsely. ‘“ You would not let me live for you and 
care for you, as I wished to do; I wanted to show 
you that I was ready to die with you, ifit must come 
to that.” 

Eyre St. John’s eyes flashed upon her face in a 
wild, eager gaze. He bent suddenly, gathering that 
little figure up to him in a fierce embrace, holding it 
fast and close. 

“Heaven bless you, my wife!” he said—the very 
words he had spoken to her on her wedding-mom, 
so long ago. 

The guests took a hurried departure from St. 
John’s Wood. Winifred Beltran was one of the first 
to go. 

cot course no one would expect them to remain 
in a house whose inmates were threatened with mad- 
ness,” she said in her heartless, unfeeling way. Eyre 
smiled bitterly, when the remark was repeated to 
him. 

“She is an unprincipled woman, Mercy,” he said. 
“T found that out three years ago. I should never 
have invited her here, but for the sake of cheering 
you up. She is very good company.” 

And in this way Mercy’s last doubt was put at 
rest. But she was not so much of a heroine as she 
had thought herself, after all. L 

They took pains to gather all possible information 
concerning the dog that had bitten Eyre. He was 
cruel and ferocious brute that Lester had taken @ 
notion to pet, but without a taint of madness about 
him. And so that horrible dread was for ever put 
at rest. 

The years glide slowly onward in their ceaseless 
round, and now the heart-light and sunlight are both 
bright, warm and loving, in and about that dear old 
mansion. h. ‘W. 
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AFTER THREE YEARS. 


BY THE 
Author of “The Golden Apple,” *‘ Aspasia,” &c., &c. 
——_—_p>—_—_ 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


Hester Luoyp returned to London with her 
father in the count’s company. So much she had 
yielded passively. It was with peculiar sensations 
that she passed through the splendid rooms where 
she had reigned so long the sole and regal mistress. 
She walked to and fro restlessly. Everything seemed 
strange and unfamiliar, and somehow held a weird, 
uncanny influence. She felt like one waking out of 
a long sickness or a deadly lethargy. Her very indi- 
viduality seemed to have undergone a transformation. 
She touched lightly first one and then another well- 
known, and yet somehow, unfamiliar object, half 
expecting some mist would clear away from her eyes, 
and either she herself, or the inanimate object, would 
change, and restore the old home feeling. 

But it did not come. The rooms, one after another, 
unfolded to her the stately magnificence, the exquisite 
taste,.the nicely blending harmony of colour and 
effect, upon which she had so often prided herself ; 
but she smiled wearily, bitterly almost, with none of 
that complacency and satisfaction which she remem- 
bered now with a home-sick pain, as if something 
which was never to be reached again. 

“The perfection of taste and elegance!” she mur- 
mured. “I remember how many times I have said 
that to myself, as I came home from other scenes. 
Foolish, absurd, alas, and vain-glorious pride! I 
said I would have around me no incongruous object, 
no inharmonious element—only perfection of beauty, 
and refinement, and character. Such I claimed fora 
Lloyd attribute.” 

And then the proud head drooped, and the red 
flush of a humiliating consciousness she hardly dared 
fenly acknowledge, stole into her proud, beautiful 
ace. 

“T have set up an ideal, and made an idol of it, 
claiming it arrogantly as my right, instead of striving 
to attain it in meekness and patience. I have been 
hard, and bitter, and uncharitable against the weak- 
nesses of humanity; thinking that because my barque, 
sheltered in a safe haven, under gentle gales and 
smiling skies, rode safely and securely, perforce they 
who came in from the tempest-tost mid-ocean, with 
shattered sails, must be condemned and reprimanded. 
Alas! alas! there is a heavy foreboding in my heart 
that my lesson is to be a hard and bitter one. This 


mortality must strive for its ideality of perfection, ! 














[DEFIANCE. ] 


but never be angry or pitiless at the shortcomings of ' 
human weakness.” 

She murmured this in a low, sad voice, as she 
stood in her little dressing-room, and glanced around 
on the costly andelegant adoruments there, to which 
she had once given as much earnest attention as to 
a matter of the most vital importance. 

The great mirror, reaching from floor to ceiling, | 
seemed to beckon her forward. She walked towards 
it slowly, and stocd at length before it, gazing carn- | 
estly, wistfully into her own reflected face. 

Was this the same Hester Lloyd, proud, haughty, 
self-reliant, so sure and confident of a triumphant | 
future? She turned away, shivering, from the re- | 
proach and sorrowful foreboding of her own eyes. | 

Elsie, her lady’s-maid, stood in the doorway, | 
with a smiling, but respectful welcome. The even, | 
matter-of-fact tones of her voice dispersed a portion | 
of Miss Lloyd’s unwonted mood. 

“Tam in my usual health, thank you, Elsie. Are | 
there any invitation cards in the basket, to-day?” 

“ Two or three certain. Lady K sent yester- | 
day to know if you were expected this week. ‘here 
is to be a grand concert next week, under her man- 
agement.” 

“ Then I suppose I shall require to look up a new 
costume,” she said, wearily. “I will send her a note, | 
since she has taken so much pains.” | 

But still Elsie lingered, plucking at the sash of her | 
dress in evident embarrassment. 

“Well, what is it, Elsie?” asked Miss Lloyd, 
brightening out of her pensive mood, “what can I 
do for you?” 

“Tf you please, Miss Lloyd, my mother is very | 
poorly now, and is anxious for me to come and see 
her. I didn’t like to write about it; butif you could | 
spare me to go home a week or so, there’s a friend 
of mine would come in several hours every day, to 
attend to dressing you. She isa very nice person, 
and has better taste and faculty than I have, indeed 
she has; and she’s ready and willing to come. I 
wouldn’t ask you just when Lady K ’s concert is 
coming, knowing how particular you are about being 
dressed perfectly, only I am sure Mademoiselle Nina 
will do better than 1—she’s a foreigner, and has such 
good taste.” 

“Go? Ofcourse you may go. I am sorry you | 
waited for me to come home, Elsie. But you needn't | 
delay a moment now.” 

“'Phen I'll tell Nina te come to-day.” 

“T don’t mind her coming at all. Jane can help | 
me all I shall need,” returned the mistress, inudiffer- | 
eutly. | 

But that did not suit Elsie at all 





“Oh, if you please, do let hercome. I should never 
forgive myself if there was anything wrong in your 
toilette.” 

“Never forgive yourself! Elsie, Elsie, have I 
made it such an important and vital affair that there 
shall be'no trifling imperfections in a party dress?” 
returned Miss Lloyd. 

‘“* Why, you know, you have always been very par- 
ticular,” faltered Elsie. 

Miss Lloyd, conscience stricken, remembered that 
she had. How many dresses had been peremptorily 


| refused, and hours of patient toil wasted, because 


there had been some little variation in shade, or 
some ungraceful effect of flounge, or fold, or flower.* 
They rose up before her with accusing voices, al} 
these imperious whims and fastidious requirements. 

“ Let the girl come, Elsie, and do you enjoy your 
visit to your mother. Happy those girls who have 
mothers !” said Miss Lloyd, in a low tone. 

Elsie courtesied her thanks and went ot. Alono 
in her room, she took out three shining golden coins, 
and looked at them, as if so to silence some inward 
compunction of conscience. 

“The Lord send this Mademoiselle Nina keep her 
word with me. Whatcan she want of this place, for 
so shortatime? It is odd enough, but I’m glad 
enough to get a visit home.” 

Mr. Lloyd was busy at the house of business. The 
count likewise had taken his leave, and returned to 
his own. town apartments. Hester Lloyd had the 
day to herself. She wandered from one room to 
another, struck with consternation at the dreary 
lack of interest in all things. If she sat down, even 
though she held a book, she found her thoughts 
straying back wistfully to the circle she had left, as 
to an innocent paradise from which a flaming sword 
had ejected her. 

Restless and impatient under this mood she dressed 
herself with her old quiet elegance, and ordered the 
carriage. Once resting amidst its velvet cushions, 
and driving along the fashionable promenade, some- 
thing like her old manner returned. She could 
imagine herself once more Hester Lloyd, the impe- 
rious queen of an aristocratic circle. She made 
several calls, talked with her usual brilliancy, and 
flattered herself that she was happy again. But in 
the very midst of it a thought occurred which dis- 
persed the fictitious excitement, and left her grave 


| and unquiet again. 


“T wonder why Lord Cuthbert looked at me so 
sorrowfully when I came away? And what did 
Count Lubin mean by that strange hint of his about 
the mask of virtue worn over an ugly siu?” 

Aud then another followed. 
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“Will his lordship visit us here in town? Will 
he never call, or will he take it for granted from my 
former behaviour, that I shall not desire any re- 
newal of acquaintance ?” 

When she reached home she found Elsie’s substi- 
tute waiting for her. Jane brought her into the 
dressing-room as soon as Miss Lloyd had removed 
her wraps. 

“Tt is Mademoiselle Nina, Miss Lloyd, who is to 
serve you in Elsie’s place.” 

“ Good day, Mademoiselle, I told Flsie Icould do very 
well with Jane, but the foolish child seemed anxious 
to have youcome. I shall not give you much trou- 

le.” 


The slender creature, scarcely taller than a school 
girl, courtesied with dowhcast eyes. Miss Lloyd 
could not fail to notice the grace of her movements, 
nor the tiny proportions of the little feet. 

“What a pretty little thing,” she thought, “ but 
what sly, wild ways!” 

And moved on towards the boudoir. 

“Is there nothing I can do now,” asked the low, 
musical voice of the tiny mademoiselle; “ shall I not 
dress my lady’s hair, or may I string a head-dress of 
pearls? Ihave learned a new and charming pat- 
tern.” 

“Yes, you can see what you can make of my hair. 
I believe I am in the mood for it,” pronounced Miss 
Lloyd. 

And presently she was wrapped in the white 
dressing-gown, and leaning back against the soft 
cushions of the arm-chair, laughing a little to see 
how mademoiselle was obliged to mount upon a 
foot-stool to reach conveniently tha stately head. 
She took heed, at first, how daintily pink and white 
were the small hands which grasped at the magnifi- 
cent lengths of her shining tresses, how dexterous 
and light were the girl’s movements, and she won- 
dered vaguely at the circumstance which had brought 
her there; but her thoughts soon strayed away to 
subjects more nearly concerning her own affairs. 

She longed and yet dreaded her father’s return. 
Would the odious subject be renewed, and should 
she be compelled to receive the Count Lubin there 
as a privileged visitor? She sighed, and then 
frowned. 

The keen eyes followed more than the plaiting of 
those glossy tresses. Mademoiselle knew that the 
lady’s thoughts were not all cheery and happy, and 
she studied over the high-bred face with feverish 
interest. She had come hating this beautiful aristo- 
cratic lady with ail the fierceness of her southern 
nature; but now a soft tenderness of pity crept into 
her heart, as if she understood well what sort of 
melancholy it was which darkened the eyes, and 
shut the pensive lips so wistfully. 

“‘He does not make her happy either,” thought 
mademoiselle, and sighed. 

Hester Lloyd lifted her head quickly. 

“ You are tired. Don’t stop to make an elaborate 
braid. Fasten it any way. I shall only see my 
father at dinner.” 

Mademoiselle smiled gravely. 

“Your ladyship is very kind, but I am not tired.” 

“Tam no ladyship; only Miss Lloyd. What made 
you fancy it?” 

“I don’t know indeed—unless—you are so grand 
and so beautiful—and—a palace could be but little 
richer in furnishing than what I find here. And 
perhaps I got confused by something I heard.” 

“Something you heard, child! What do you 
mean ?” 

“TI beg your ladyship’s pardon. I heard someone 
say you were to be a great lady—greater even than 
now, that you were to marry a Count Lubin.” 

Hester Lloyd sprang up from under those small 
hands with an impatient start. 

“So soon, so soon,” repeated she, fiercely; “do 
they gossip already? I tell you, woman, it is a base 
and wicked falsehood. I would sooner, oh, how 
much sooner, become the bride of death!” 

Contending anger and hatred shone in those flash- 
ing eyes; there was no love—no love at all for the 
Count Lubin. Mademoiselle could have slipped 
down from the footstool, and fallen grovelling at 
Hester Lloyd’s feet, kissing the very hem of her 
garment; but she only dropped her dusky eyelashes 
more closely to the clear, dark check, and answered 
faintly, in a husky voice: 

“JT beg your pardon, Miss Lloyd. I only told you 
what I heard. Pray do not think me over bold.” 

“Nay, I do not blame you, child. Only the selfish, 
idle world, gossipping over other people’s affairs, and 
this odious count.” 

Even while she spoke came a servant to the door, 
with a note from her father. 

She read it through and flushed hotly. 

“Count Lubin to spend the evening,” she mur- 
mured, forgetting her auditor; “receive him in my 
boudoir! Now, indeed, are my persecutions to com- 
mence. And at the outset I will meet them bravely, 








| with the spirit which befits one who has hitherto 


prated idly of steadfast virtue and heroic deeds. 
Yes, I will receive the Count Lubin, once and for 
all.” 

And she rose and swept grandly across the room, 
her proud face kindled, every look and gesture that 
of a queen. 

Mademoiselle, with flery sparks in her own dark 
eyes, watched her covertly. 

Miss Lloyd grew calmer presently. Sho turned, 
with something of the stateliness which Elsie had 
known, so kindly always, but never with the slightest 
stooping to familiarity. 

“ Mademoiselle Nina, come with me into the ward- 
robes and tell me what dress you shall select to make 
me grand, and as overpowering as you,please.” 

The little creature came, looking so much more 
slight and small besidethe queenly figure of the lady, 
and passed lightly along the row of costly garments, 
and selected a ruby velvet, glowing with as passion- 
ate fervour of tint as a midsummer damask rose. 

Hester Lloyd smiled proudly. 

“T think I can trust your taste. There are the 
laces yonder, and here are the keys to my jewel 
caskets. I will dress for a reception in the boudoir4 
If you have been in, you know that the hangings are 
white with crimson trimmings.” 

And she sat down, leaned her stately head to her 
hand, and waited till mademoiselle announced that 
she was ready. She made no comment, seemed to 
have no interest in the matter, until the last deft 
touch had ceased, and the tiny dressing-maid, stand- 
ing before her, gave a sigh of satisfaction and said : 

“ And now, Miss Lloyd, will it please you to Jook 
and see if you are satisfied? I think I find no fault.” 

For mademoiselle had had her heart in the work, 
even though it had been to deck her fortunate rival 
for the eye of Count Lubin. 

Hester Lloyd saw in the mirror a vivid, startling 
picture. The little mademoiselle had surely a fairy’s 
intuition. What had she done, how had she managed 
it? Butshe had made of the ladya magnificent 
queen, indeed—radiant, dazzling, grand beyond com- 
pare, but all sweet and womanly traits seemed to 
have fallen away from her. Was it the upward sweer 
of the hair which gave to the high forehead its look 
of severe and lofty intellect—that glittering band of 
diamond and ruby fire which lent the features such 
a cold and statuesque expression? It was a queen 
moving to her throne, or receiving audience of her 
enemies—a priestess preparing to celebrate her mys- 
tic rites, anything but a tender-hearted, loving wo- 
man giving her lover welcome. 

“You have done well, mademoiselle. You under- 
stood me perfectly. Now you may rest. It is an 
hour before my visitor comes, and I shall wait here.” 

Mademoiselle went out the door, but made her 
way swiftly and silently to the boudoir. She swept 
around it her fierce, wild eyes. 

“There must be a hiding-place of some sort. I, 
too, must be here at the Count Lubin’s coming. Only 
my own ears will I trust to prove to me his treachery. 
I must be here to see and to hear, even though they 
kill me for it.” 

This apartment was the gem of the whole suite, 
fitted up and furnished with the close and careful 
study of a refined and fastidious taste. Everything 
lovely, elegant and exquisite was there. In a little 
curtained niche behind a statue Nina found a retreat 
ample for her diminutive form, and she dropped the 
silken folds carefully around her, and made sure of 
its practicability, then went back again to be in readi- 
ness for any call from Miss Lloyd. 

None came, however. She sat there, motionless, in 
the great chair, blazing forth from its dark green 
cushions like some magnificent tropic flower, with 
her ruby splendour of velvet and precious stones. 
Mademoiselle gained the boudoir first after the 
count’s arrival was announced, for she could glide 
with a bird’s skimming silence and swiftness, while 
Miss Lloyd moved in slow and stately grace, and 
was a long time crossing the white velvet carpet, 
and settling herself among the snowy satin cushions. 

Even the count was startled by Miss Lloyd’s splen- 
dour in this luxurious retreat, and taken with renewed 
surprise at the surpassing magnificence of her beauty. 

He was for the moment transfixed upon the thres- 
hold, then glided in, and with adroit adaptation to 
the scene, bent low on one knee. 

“‘T come to offer ever loyal homage to the fairest 
of sovereigns,” he said; “ beautiful queen, behold 
your slave !” 

“You forget, Count Lubin,” retorted Miss Lloyd 
in the iciest of voices, ‘‘this is the land of free men, 
and not of slaves.” 

“ You can hold me a willing slave to your beauty, 
if only you will be gracious, peerless Hester. Choose 
it rather, I beseech you, than to have me your ruler 
and lord.” 

“T choose neither, Count Lubin.” 

“But it must be one or the other, Miss Lloyd.” 








“You did not hear me rightly, sir. I said that it 
should be neither.” 

“Tt does not become me to contradict a lady’s as- 
sertion, much less the lady of my love. And yet 
circumstances do not hesitate to refute the most con- 
fident declarations. It will prove so in this case.” 

“T think we may as well speak in plain words, 
Count Lubin. It is not my fault that you will not 
receive a delicate intimation. I must say then, 
clearly and emphatically, that you have made your- 
self exceedingly distasteful and disagreeable to me 
—that your meaningless flattery sickens me, your 
very presence is annoying—odious! Now, at last, I 
trust you understand me.” 

A spot of burning red kindled in his cheek, a cruel 
sparkle glinted over his eyes, the corners of his mouth 
drew down in an evil, sardonic sneer. 

“ Amiable and gentle as your words are, my fair 
ladye love, I cannot accept them. I have taken my 
oath that you shall be my wife, this fierce splendour 
of passion, this vehement impetuosity only deepens 
my resolve. I think myself, itis time that there is 
a fair understanding between us, that you should 
know and recognise the fact that your father has 
given me his solemn promise that you shall be my 
wife.” 

She sprang up before him, her great eyes blazing 
re her white hands.stretched out to ward him 
off. 

“ He may have yielded to some cruel power enough 
to have promised his sanction to the suit you bring, 
but he never meant that my inclination should bs 
forced. Whenhe knows how I abhor and detest, 
he will send you forth. I have been weak and child- 
ish in hiding from him the whole truth. He shail 
know it now.” 

“ The, whole truth !” repeated the count, “ and that 
means something more than your hatred of me. 
Speak on, Miss Lloyd, and tell how it flames out on 
the other side, in love—for—Lord Cuthbert Lyle !” 

She grew paler and paler, so marbly white that 
the count himself was frightened, and advanced a 
step to save her from falling. 

But she waved him back with a queenly gesture of 
supreme scorn, all the warmth and life which had 
left her complexion seeming to concentrate in those 
blazing eyes. 

“ Count Lubin, you have said enough, your insults 
can go no farther. Leave me, sir, or I will ring for 
the servants to put you out into the street. Go volun- 
tarily, or take a more ignominious exit.” 

The count’s anger fell away before his intense ad- 
miration. 

“‘ Miss Lloyd, consider a moment ; you are wasting 
strength and fire in a hopeless resistance. Why not 
yield gracefully, and, as I said before, accept a will- 
ing slave, instead of a lord and master? 1 swear to 
you that there is no escape for you! You will 
send for your servants to thrust me forth! Foolish 
girl! a word from me, and neither this house nor tle 
servants are yours.” 

“T will not believe it; your words are as false as 
your heart,” she retorted, wildly. 

“ Worse than that,” he continued, calmly, “ your 
father’s name and honour—nay, his very life aud 
liberty are in my power.” 

She shuddered, and the cold hand fell limp and 
nerveless, yet still her eye flashed its proud defiance. 

“You try to frighten me with your wicked false- 
hoods, but I will never believe it.” 

“ Miss Lloyd, I am going to have a plain talk with 
your father this very evening—in the library, I pre- 
sume. Is it not possible for you to conceal yourself 
somewhere that you may hear it all—every word of 
our conversation ?” 

He spoke gently. He had a blind sort of pity for 
the agony he read on her face, for the anguish this 
high-spirited nature endured, and continued, mildly: 

“T perceive that your father has been weak and 
cowardly—it is hardly unnatural, but it is un- 
just to me ; it is right that you should understand the 
whole matter. He promised to tell you everything, 
but it will make it easier, for all parties, that you 
should come to-night, and hear it for yourself. You 
will do so, I am sure, and to-morrow I will come 
here again, forgetting all that has passed, and you 
will give me a more kindly welcome. I wish you 
good day, Miss Lloyd.” 

He appeared to a far greater advantage under this 
calm and kindly mood, and it was not without a cer- 
tain impressive dignity that he bowed and witl- 
drew. 

Hester Lloyd stood where he had left her—no 
longer the dazzling, imperial sovereign, but a stony 
image of despair and anguish. 

The glowing tints of the rich ruby velvet, the zlit- 
tering splendour of the jewels made hier deadly 
lor, her wild eyes, her shivering limbs more sorrow- 
ful a contrast. . 

“T shall go, yes, I shall go. I shall hear some 
terrible thing, but I shall never marry that man, be 
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is odious, horrible, hateful to me. I could not breathe 
in the same atmosphere! Oh, heaven have mercy 
upon me !” moaned she. 

And then, like’one heart-stricken, she turned and 
walked forth with slow, blind steps. 

The moment she had gone, Mademoiselle Nina 
thrust aside the silken drapery, and bounded forth 
like a Zephyr indeed, with her airy grace of motion, 
and lightness; but a tropic simoon could scarcely 
bring more withering light, more deadly scorching 
fire than those angry eyes promised. 

“T too,” she hissed, the voice low, and deep and 
vindictive, “ shall be there. And to me also he is 
odious, and horrible, and hateful. One victim shall 
be enough. I will right my own wrongs, and then 
with Ion I will flee away or I will die. It matters 
very little which shall come, very little indeed ! ! But 
I will save this poor girl from his toils, and I will 
have my revenge.” 

That evening when Count Lubin had taken leave 
of Lawrence Lloyd, and the latter had rushed forth 
into the night air, as if by that means to cool the 
feverishness of his heart, there crept forth from the 
alcove a crouching, wavering figure, which crossed 
the marble floor with faltering steps, trailing after 
it rosy lengths of ruby velvet. At the door the hands 
which had been clasped tightly over the face were 
withdrawn a moment. 

Such a countenance as was revealed! Such weary, 
sorrowful lines of care! Such fierce rebellion! such 
unutterable anguish! 

“ What will it avail to fling my own life, and hon- 
our, and integrity into such a vortex ?” she murmured. 
“May heaven have mercy, and not destroy utterly 
the self respect of one whose pride is brought so low! 
There is but one course for me, I must fly. I must 
hide myself where no one will ever know, or hear 
the name, of which I have been so proud. I must 
bid the very ground to rise up and cover me. He 
will not harm my father, while there is hope of find- 
ing me, and that father’s safety will rest most safely 
in his daughter’s secure absence. I must fly. I 
must not lose a moment! But whither? Alas! and 
to whom ?” 

Her eye was wild, her gestures almost frantic. 
Casting a shivering glance behind her she, hurried 
away, glided up the stairs to her own private apart- 
ment, and locked the door behind her. Once alone, 
she gave way a few moments—not to tears, her mood 
was too tense and strained for that—but toa dry, con- 
vulsive sobbing, that shook her whole frame. Then 
at the sound of a clusing door she started up, and 
went about her swift and noiseless preparations. 
She gathered together all her jewels, locked the 
casket carefully, and put the key in a letter enclosed 
to her father’s address. Then she removed the rich 
garments, shuddering at the contact of the fiery 
shimmer of the velvet, and dressed herself in a plain 
black suit, hunting up the thickest veil she could 
fiud in which to hide her face. 

When it was done, she counted over the contents 
of her purse, smiling bitterly, and catching her breath 
with a nervous gasp. 

“Enough to take me away—away! but whither ? 
I must hide from all who have ever known me. 
Where, oh where, shall I turn my wretched steps. 

And then suddenly a glow kindled on her pallid 
face. 

“Nan Mc‘Neal’s cottage! Is if an inspiration that 
I remember what she said? Oh! is not this in- 
deed my hour of need? I will go!” 

And when all the house was silent,a closely-veiled 
figure stole forth—alone, unheeded. 

Hester Lloyd paused at the threshold and looked 
back one moment. All her pride, and grandeur and 
lofty hopes rose up and confronted her, side by side 
with this unutterable misery, and humiliation, and 
— Then with a voiceless sob, she turned and 
fled. 

(To be continued.) 


A LADY of the name of Grandison has died at 
Leith, leaving 1,3002. to be divided amongst thirteen 
different societies and institutions, 100/. to each. 
The number thirteen in Scotland is called “ lucky,” 


” 


and gets the name of “the deil’s dozen ;’’ and no 
doubt in such an indiscriminate division of the spoil 
the old gentleman will get at least 100/., although 
from the religious character of the lady sho intended 
to cheat him out of his fair share. 


OBITUARY OF LIEUTENANT-GENERAL Sir RoBERT 
GarRreTTt.—A gloom has been cast over military 
circles by the demise of Lieutenant-General Sir 
Robert Garrett, K.H., K.C.B., after a few days’ ill- 
ness, aged seventy-six. The following were the 
seryices of this gallant and popular veteran :—Sir 
Robert Garrett served in the Peninsula with the 6th 
Division in 1811, and with the 4th Division in 1812 
and 1813, and was present in all the actions, sieges, 
and smaller affairs in which those two Divisions 





were respectively engaged, from Fuentes d’Onor in 
May, 1811, until the end of 1813, when he was sent 
to England for recovery from his wounds. He re- 
ceived two wounds at the attack of the Forts at 
Salamanca, on which occasion the command of the 
Light Company of the Queen’s and some Artillery 
devolved upon him, he being the only surviving 
officer of the column he attacked with ; and he was 
again severely wounded in the Pyrenees. He has 
received the war medal! with four clasps for Fuentes 
d’Onor, Salamanca, Vittoria, and Pyrenees. Served 
at the siege of Sebastopol in 1854-5 (medal and clasp, 
K.C.B., Officer of the Legion of Honour, Sardinian 
medal, and 3rd Class of the Medjidie). How differ- 
ently services are rewarded at the present time ! 
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CHAPTER LV. 

I HAVE not had occasion to speak of Detective Day- 
ton since my twenty-fourth chapter, frofn the fact 
that his life since that time bears not enough relation 
to my story to interest the reader. 

He was advancing slowly in the great work which 
was upon his hands, of ridding London of its scourge 
—the band under the leadership of Luke. 

His progress was so slow that it galled him; as 
fast as one was captured, another filled his place. 
It was discouraging ;, it seemed like pouring water 
through a sieve. Even with his great penetration 
and natural aptitude for his profession, he could not 
discover the hiding place of these marauders. If he 
could obtain that knowledge his success would be 
certain, his triumph complete. 

Besides his fame and standing in the department, 
there were other weighty considerations securely 
locked in his own breast, which urged him on to new 


zest to ferret ouf by every means in his power, and 


every exercise of his matchless shrewdness, the per- 
petrators of those deeds which had been the terror 
of London. 

His continued ill success annoyed him ; he felt the 
responsibilities that weighed upon him, and as he 
peered out of his office window this cold February 
day, and gazed upon the hurrying crowd, strange 
emotions welled up in his mind, and clouded his 
face. 

He was not allowed to nourish these thoughts in 
quietude, for Saunders hurriedly entered, and in his 
bluff, good-humoured way slapped Dayton upon the 
shoulder, exclaiming as he did so: 

“ Well, how now ? Youlook mopish—what’s up ?” 

Very few men there were who could approach the 
reserved and dignified Dayton in this manner, and 
very few there were he would tolerate it from; but 
Saunders he had known for years; together they 
had fought many hard battles, and stood side by 
side in the face of death. A friendship had sprung 
up between them, which constant intercourse had 
only served to ripen and strengthen. For this rea- 
son, although at times his friend’s manner annoyed 
him, he allowed it, and never said aught in regard to 
it. Ina moment, he replied: 

“T do not know that I am moody, although I am 
provoked at my ill fortune.” 

“Pshaw! nonsense! no man can do more; you 
cannot effect impossibilities, so don’t bother yourself 
about that; we shall uproot this affair before we are 
a year older, see if we don't,” replied Saunders, con- 
fidently. 

“I wonder where Vérité sans Peur is?” mused Day- 
ton. “It is strange that I have heard nothing. I 
hope whoever it is, is safe.” 

“ It is rather odd,” rejoined Saunders, with one of 
his comical grins. “ ‘The man, woman, or child, 
whichever it is, is smart enough to look out for him- 
self, herself, or itself.” 

A silence followed. Dayton was in no mood to ap- 
preciate or listen to his brother officer’s nonsense, 
and he sat with his head upon his hands in an aiti- 
tude of deep thought. 

‘The door opened, and a middle-aged, well-dressed 
gentleman entered. Dayton raised his head. The 
new-comer advanced, looking from oue to the other, 
and then said 

“Do I address Detective Dayton ?” 

“That is my name,” said the gentleman referred 
to, rising ; “take a seat.” 

“ Thank you, sir, I have nottime. My stay, ahem, 
will be necessarily brief. I am entrusted with a 
letter for you—here, sir. Good morning.” 

Dayton glanced at the superscription, his eye 
lighted, he smiled with satisfaction ; then addressing 
the gentleman, at the same time glancing signiti- 
cantly at Saunders, he said: 

“ Wait one moment, sir. 

“ Yes, ab, yes,” 


I wish to see you.” 
returned the individual, as he 





seated himself. 
late.” 

“What is your name, sir? You will excuse me, 
but it is necessary for the ends of justice that I should 
question you.” 

“What? justice—question me? I have not inad- 
vertently mixed myself up in law by bringing this?” 

“Oh, no; no cause for alarm. Your name, if you 
please.” 

“ Solon Bowker.” 

“Your place of business ?” 

“ At 34, C—— Street.” 

Dayton made minutes of his answers, and then 
said: 

“Now, sir, I wish to know where you got this 
letter ?” 

“Iwas walking by this office, when an urchin, who 
was running by me, crushed this into my hand. I 
was much surprised, as you may imagine, but looked 
at the direction, and, as I was near, 1 determined to 
bring it in.” 

Dayton tapped the paper meditatively; the story 
of the woman and the explanation of this man soomed 
too much alike. In a moment he queried : 

“Was there anybody at the side of you when this 
boy approac’ hed 2” 

“ No, sir.’ 

e Any conversation between you and the boy ?” 

“None.” 

“Any person near, who seemed to be watching 
you ?” 

“None that I saw, sir.” 

“Did you ever see the boy before ?” 

“Not that I remember.” 

“ Know anything of the contents of this letter ?” 

* Not the most remote idea of a word of it.” 

“ And don’t know where it came from ?” 

“No, sir,” he said, impatiently. 

“Did you ever see any writing similar to this?” 

“ Can’t Bay that I did,” he re plie -d, unes asily. 

Again Dayton was baflled, and, after think ing a 
moment, he said: 

“T will not detain you longer ; thank 
trouble.” 

The gentleman bid the officers good morning, and 
passed out, and Dayton turned his attention to the 
letter. 

“ Four pages of this cypher, Saunders; 
puzzle for us. 
believe.” 

“News—news, old boy! Now for some fun; 
these letters are treasures beyond price!” exclaimed 
Saunders, with jollity. 

Dayton applied himself to his task, and found it 
far easier than he had expected. As he read on, his 
face became animated, his eyes burned brightly, and 
he drank in the meaning of the mystic symbols with 
avidity. 

Saunders watched each varying expression of his 
friend’s face, but spoke not a word, although he 
awaited with impatience the revelation which was 
to come. 

Dayton grew more interested ; he leaned forward ; 
his face bore a rapt expression, his eyes gleamed 
with preternatural brilliancy, his chest heaved, and 
he devoured every word in hieroglyphical signs, 
with an earnestness that was painfully intense. He 
came to the last page. The paper trembled in his 
fingers from the great excitement that pervaded his 
being ; he smiled, then frowned, and at last, jumping 
from his seat, and casting the letter upon the desk, 
he exclaimed, in a deep, ‘fervent voice, which grew 
powerful and resonant as he proceeded : 

“Thank heaven! Now my time has come, long 
waited for, through years of sorrow, care, and pain! 
Now, fell destroyer, my time has come! Already 
your power fails, the support you have had recoils 
from you; your castle is crumbling to the earth; the 
avenue is opened, the way is clear—now shall you 
tremble, now shall you curse the day the name of 
Dayton fell upon your ear! Through the mists I 
see happiness, joy, and the downfall—the destruc- 
tion—the annihilation of everything that opposes 
me! London shall ring to the tread of my feet, and 
he who obstructs my path shall be swept from it, as 
the mighty wind sweeps the frail boat from the 
jagged rock! Tremble—tremble! well you may! 
My star is in the ascendant! The avenger is on 
your track! Beware! I am the conqueror, and he 
who resists shall be crushed to the dust! time 
has at last come. Beware!” 

He stopped, and pressed his hands upon his brow. 
He was greatly agitated, aud a moment he remained 
motionless. 

Then Saunders, who had been regardin 
silent amazement, exclaimed : 

“What ails you? Are you stage-struck? 
us the news, the news ?” 

Dayton withdrew his hand from his forehead, and 
springing forward, clasped Saunders’ hand, aud ex- 
claimed 


“But please be quick ; Iam already 


you for your 


here is a 
Indeed, I’ve almost forgotten it, I 


My 


g him iu 


Tell 
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“The game is over—the whole thing is in. our 
hands!” 

“You don’t say so! Whew! ain’t that jolly? 
Handcuffs and clubs! but won’t Gotham open its 
eyes and wake up?” exclaimed the gay fellow, 
springing to his feet and, heavy as he was, dancing 
a jig upon the floor. 

How differently the two men expressed their 
satisfaction! Saunders continued his ‘lerpsichorean 
efforts, while Dayton seated himself at his desk and 
seemed lost in meditation. 

“Now for the news,” remarked Saunders, as he 
seated himself, nearly ont of breath from his dancing 
endeavours. 

“Sit down by my side,” replied Dayton, looking 
up, “and I will read it to you.” 

With alacrity he complied, and listened with rapt 
attention, often interrupting the reader with exclam- 
ations of appreciation and applause. 

“There,” said Dayton as he finished, “ what do 
you think of that?” 

“Think of it? Why, it’s the best thing in the 
world—just the ticket! Oh, won't there be fun? 
But it’s such a long time to wait.” 

“Fun? Yes, nice fun,” responded Dayton, gravely. 
“We are just as likely to be brought back corpses 
as we are to come home alive. For my part I wish 
*twere over.” 

“Bah! you imagine gravestones already—not I. 
I always look upon the bright side. If I am killed, 
somebody will get hurt before ‘tis done.” 

“I know that, Saunders. No man is braver and, 
I may add, more nonsensical than you are; but this 
is a serious affair. I hope we may return alive, but 
it is not in our hands to regulate that.” 

“You are moody—chronic, 1 believe—have been 
so for some time. For my part, I expect a jolly good 
fight; I mean to exercise my arms, and I guess I 
shall have a good chance,” ejaculated Saunders, be- 
tween the puffs of a cigar, at the same time passing 
one to Dayton. 

‘We have a great dealto do,” answered his friend, 
as he lighted his cigar. “Pick six of your best 
men; I will do the same. We must have men 
who are prompt, energetic and fearless; procure 
them and no others. They must be drilled; every- 
thing must be carried on with the strictest secresy 
now, and military precision at the time of action. I 
have also to secure the co-operation of the police 
force, for which purpose I shall see the chief to-day. 
They, too, must be drilled in the peculiar manner 
which this letter directs. Everything must be 
governed with the greatest care, and every precau- 
tion taken. Each must know and perform his duty. 
Discrimination, prudence, self-confidence, courage, 
tact and obedience are qualities which each man 
must possess. I think that from this you can forma 
respectable idea of what I expect and must have.” 

And he might have cautioned Saunders in regard 
to his nonsense, but he knew better; he was well 
aware that Saunders at play and Saunders at work 
were two different beings. 

“Your directions are good, as they always are, 
and shall be followed to the letter. If there is not 
a humming somewhere, then I’m no prophet.” 

Dayton made no direct reply to this remark, but in 
a moment observed : 

“T would give a good deal to know who ‘Vérité sans 
Peur’ is. There is a mystery, and an impenetrable 
mystery clothing that individual. Whoever it is 
should be in my place, for they’re are more worthy to 
fill it.” 

‘‘Nonsense! I should like to see a man that could 
fill your place,” replied Saunders, indignant at his 
friend’s self-aspersion. 

“It may be a woman for all that we know,” an- 
swered Dayton. 

“A woman! I know that some women are very 
keen ; combining great tact with excessive cunning ; 
but a woman there? TPshaw, it could not be, the idea 
is absurd.” 

“T know it is, but you will grant that whoever it 
is, is exceedingly sharp.” 

“ Of course I will,” rejoined Saunders, good-hum- 
ouredly. “And I will farther say, that if it is a 
woman, and a pretty one, that I will make love to 
her with a vengeance.” 

“ About time that you made love to some woman ; 
such an easy-going fellow as you are, would make 
almost any woman happy.” 

“ By the way, Dayton, what is the reason you never 
married ?” 

“ Because I never wanted to,” he returned. 

Before Saunders had time to reply, the door opened, 
and the attention of the officers was directed to a 
tall man, dressed very plainly, a slouch hat drawn 
down over his eyes, and huge whiskers and mousta- 
ches, almost concealing his face from view. He 
advanced, and nearing Dayton, in a voice which 
seemed to come from the lowest regions of his 
stomach : 





“Are you Detective Dayton?” 

“I am,” replied that officer, looking at him with 
distrust. 

The man drew a chair to the desk, seated himself, 
and continued : 

“You know of the death of Charles Rowe ?” 

“Yes, indeed, and a sad knowledge it is; he was 
a young man of great promise.” 

“ And do you know the manner of his death ?” 

“ Only as far as Ican glean from the papers, which 
tell us that he was supposed to have had an aberra- 
tion of mind.” 

“ Which is a lie. 
blood.” , 

“What!” cried Dayton, leaping to his feet. “ What 
evidence have you of it ?” 

“ Evidence that satisfies me. I tell you truth.” 

“You startle me! Your assertions are grave and 
should be supported. Your word is no evidence ; I 
know you not; you are a perfect stranger to me.” 

“Tam aware of that. Have you heard of Oliver 
Marden ?” 

“ Yes, the detective.” 

“T am his companion and junior officer, Mark 
Towle.” 

“Indeed! Iam glad to see you. I am acquainted 
with the name. Now please give me an account of 
this transaction, for I prized Doctor Rowe very highly ; 
and if the earth hold his murderers they shall 
suffer.” 

“When the young man first came to Liverpool, I 
was in London upon business. Marden sent for me, 
and I returned to Liverpool directly. When I got 
there Marden told me of three men, whom he sus- 
pected of clubbing in with a gang which had been a 
source of trouble to us. I laid in wait for them, but 
was unsuccessful as you have lately been here. Now 
I will describe the murder.” 

This, however, is not necessary to repeat, as the 
reader is already familiar with it. 

Dayton had listened very attentively, and as he 
finished, he said: 

“So you think the murderers came to London ?” 

“T do not think—I know it.” 

“ And how do you propose to find them?” 

“ That'l leave to you, and expect to assist you in 
your endeavours.” 

“Indeed! how, sir? I have listened to your story, 
which is very plausible, but for which I have only 
a stranger’s word, calling himself Mark Towle. I 
never saw the man that bears that name, consequently 
I don’t know whether or not ’tis true. If you are a 
detective, you cannot fail to see the force of my re- 
marks. If you have any papers which will prove 
your words, I should like to see them.” 

The stranger seemed not at all displeased with 
these frank and pointed remarks, and producing a 
couple of documents from his pockets, he laid them 
before Dayton, who examined them, and pronounced 
them to be correct. 

“ Now, sir, I am aware that there is a gang of vil- 
lains in this city, who have evaded your keenness 
foralong time. Perhaps you are not aware that 
there is an organisation in Liverpool which co- 
operates with the one here; we know it, yet we can- 
not find their retreat. Now, I request that as soon 
as you unearth them, that I may participate in the 
capture ; meantime, I will be around the city, assist- 
ing you in every possible way.” 

Dayton glanced at Saunders, but he returned no 
answering look, and the former kuew that he had 
left it with him to decide. 

The man seemed to understand what was passing 
in Dayton’s mind, and said: 

“ Perhaps that will serve to ease your mind, and 
allay your suspicions in regard to me,” aud he threw 
a note upon the table. 

Dayton opened it, and read a few words, then he 
exclaimed: 

“ By all the powers! ‘ Vérité sans Peur’ again!” 

“Why! what does it say?” ejaculated Saunders. 

In reply his friend read from the paper: 

“Go to Detective Dayton, and ask him to allow 
you to participate. I vouch for the bearer of this 
note. VERITE SANS PEUR.” 

“T can no longer presume to doubt you, sir. Al- 
though, if you have the slightest idea uf the myste- 
rious personage that bears the aforesaid pame, you 
will do me a great favour to reveal it.” 

“T have not,” replied the other, anxiously, “I wish 
I had.” 

The conversation ceased here, and the detective 
left the office, promising to come in and report pro- 
gress. 

Saunders proceeded to select his men, and Dayton 
was left alone. 

His head fell upon his hand ; many hopes and fears 
mingled together in his miud, and all resolved them- 
selves into one question. 

“Is the end near? 
tious ?” 


He was foully murdered in eold 


and are the signs propi- 





CHAPTER LVI. 


Tue twenty-second of February dawned, clear, 
beautiful and bright. The golden sun cast its slanting 
ray over marble edifice and busy street. The air wa; 
cold, but its intensity was mitigated by the glorions 
and brilliant rays of the orb of day, making the at- 
mosphere bracing, keen and enjoyable. 

It was a gala day. London wasinitsglory. The 
streets were thronged, the foot-pavements were alive 
with people of all classes and descriptions, from the 
richly attired lady to the common street beggar; yet 
all appeared happy, and, irrespective of condition, 
seemed to breathe the exhilarating air, and drink in 
with pleasure the varied and lively scene presented 
to their view. 

In the parlour of the Ormsby mansion were ga- 
thered the family. The sounds of pleasure and mirth 
grated harshly upon their ears, for their hearts wre 
heavy, their faces sad. 

It had been the custom of Edgar Ormsby to givoa 
banquet to his friends, where mirth, gaiety and hap- 
piness should have full sway, and nothing enter in to 
break the charm. ‘These parties had been styled by 
his friends “the soirée of the year,” and looked for- 
ward to as the grandest of the year. 

Now, alas! how changed, how dismally changed! 
The smiling, happy-faced man who was wont to pre- 
side at the glistening, overloaded board, and do the 
honours with such dignity and grace, and was gazed 
upon with respect by stately men, and languishing 
smiles from beautiful women, who partook of his hos- 
pitality, now satin an arm-chair, with a look of dejec- 
tion upon his features, his head resting wearily upon 
his hand, and his eyes directed despondently to the 
carpet. 

On his left sat she who like a fairy had flitted 
through the crowded rooms, her sweet voice carol- 
ling dulcet tones of welcome, her golden hair danc- 
ing like sunbeams around her head, and her lovely 
features, glowing with joy—now sat, her face clouded 
by an expression of vacancy, stamped by heart- 
agony, her hands clasped in front of her, her head 
bent forward, and her magnificent curls rolled in a 
coil at the back. She seemed gazing into space; now 
and then the eyes were raised, but from their dead 
depths seemed to come a voice—“ Father in heaveu, 
“= take me home, for what is life without 

im?’ 

Standing leaning against the mantel was Clarence, 
his head bowed, and the appearance of his features 
telling only too painfully that he also was oppressed 
by the general gloom. 

On his right sat Mrs. Ormsby, often raising her 

handkerchief to her eyes to wipe away the tears tlia 
would arise, as the reverberating echoes of the arti! 
lery or sounds of music came to her ear, recalling to 
her mind the time when all within those walls were 
happy, when she, in wifely love and parental pride, 
leaned upon the arm of her husband and received the 
homage of her guests. Now she was banished from 
society, refused their company, branded by her 
friends almost as an outlaw—and why, oh, heaven, 
why? And still outside the clamour of happiness 
went on; still the noonday bells rang sweet chimes 
upon the air, still the lively sound of the drum and 
the bugle was borne upon the breeze; all there was 
joy. 
And inside—in that abode of stupendous wealth, 
of lavish elegance, of all that heart could wish, and 
money buy—was silent grief. Money was powerless 
to lift the load from their hearts. 

In a moment Simon walked slowly into the room, 
his face drawn down ; he, too, partook of the genera! 
sadness, although he knew not why. Bowing re- 
spectfully, he informed Mr. Ormsby that three geutle- 
men wished to see him. 

“ Send them in here,” was his reply, without lift- 
ing his head. 

Ina moment the three entered, and, secing his 
family, held back. 

“Do you wish to see me?” queried the banker, 
wearily. 

“Yes,” replied the first one, and stopped and 
glanced at Mrs. Ormsby and Florence, with an air of 
indecision. 

“Proceed if you have anything to say,” remarked 
Mr. Ormsby. P . . * 

The first man conversed a moment with his com- 
panions, then drawing a paper from his pocket, avd 
advancing, he said : 

“T arrest you, Edgar Ormsby, as an accessory be- 
fore the fact of the murder of Hugh de Argyle!” 

As these terrible words fell upon his wife's ear 
her brain reeled, her face became as white as death, 
her form shook like a reed in the wind, and, tottering 
forward, she grasped her husband, and in the mos! 
heartrending, agonised tones, exclaimed : 

““My husband! Oh, my husband! You—you—0b, 
my heart! it is 

And from excess of emotion she fainted away. 

(To be continued.) 
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TUE SHELL GATHERER. 


BY THE 
Author of “* The Crown Jewels,” “* Alfred, the Gipsy,” &c., &c. 
~~“ > 
CHAPTER XIV. 

Tue scenes of our narrative now change fronr the 
humble inn of the “ Arrow” to a noble and ancient 
castle in the north of England. It is six days after 
the scene in the inn, which closed the preceding 
chapter. 

In a sumptuous chamber in this lordly home of 
one of the aristocratic families of England, sat a lady 
about thirty-eight years of age. She was still hand- 
some, but her fine features wore a pensive cast. Near 
her, by the table, sat a tall, soldierly-looking gentle- 
man, whose hair was slightly gray. He was reading 
the newspaper which had that morning been brought 
from the post-office. 

“What news, my lord?” she asked, looking up 
from a piece of embroidery which she was engaged 
upon. 

“Not much, Mary,” he answered, in a pleasant 
voice; “not much, wife. War news, only—which 
does not interest you ladies.” 


[PHILIP RECOGNISED. ] 


The lady’s eyes sparkled with tears, and she re- 
sumed her embroidery with a look of sadness. The 


noble lord resumed bis reading, though it was some 
moments before he could fix his attention to what 
his eyes travelled over. Suddenly, after eagerly 
reading something for a moment to himself; he ex- 
claimed : 

“Hear this! Can it be that e 

“ What is it, my lord ?” she asked. 

“ Listen, and tell me what you think of it: 

“* INFORMATION WANTED. 

“*If anyone can give information as to the last 
port out of which the ship Exeter Castle sailed, some 
ten years ago, or more, they are requested to send 
to, or call at the ‘ Arrow Inn,’ Bell Lane, near the 
Strand, where any intelligence about said ship will 
be handsomely paid for 

“¢P.S.— If the purchaser of a silver cup, No. 249, 
of Hamel, Strand, in 1782, or thereabouts, will call 
at the ‘Arrow,’ he will learn something greatly to 
his advantage.’ ” 





When the Earl of Devon—for such was the rank 
of the nobleman—bhad finished reading with nervous 
| rapidity this two-fold advertisement, he had laid 
; down the paper, and gazed fixedly at his wife, whose 
returning gaze was one of amazement and trepida- 


“No--unless we have those we love in the field. | tion. She trembled—she scarcely knew why. 


I trust you will not be engaged, dear husband, in the 
coming struggle with France ?” questioned the coun- 
tess. 

“No, Iam invalided. I have done with war.” 

“If our dear boy had lived, he would now have 
been of an age to serve his country, like his an- 
cestors,” 

“Yes, he would have been about nineteen. But 
do not speak of the past, Mary! Your memory is 
to-day as sensitive as ever it was upon this painful 
subject.” 

“How can I ever forget? And such a death !” 

“It was the will of heaven!” 

“T have submitted! I have bowed my will to 
this! I have tried to say, ‘His will be done !’” 

“Tt was an unfortunate day when we consented to 
embark from Newcastle to Gibraltar.” 

“The dread night we spent upon the few planks 
upon the sea can never be forgotten!” 

“We should be thankful for our own safety, by 
means of the ship so providentially passing us in the 
horning.” 

_ But if he, if our dear Henry, had been also 
saved!” 

“Let us cease to speak of the dark past, my dear 
Lady Mary. It only increases sorrow, and cannot 
tecall the lost.” 


“Can it be that-——” she hurriedly articulated, in 
her agitation. 

“This is all very remarkable! The Exeter Castle 
was not only the ship in which we sailed and were 
wrecked, but you bought a silver cup, if I recollect 
aright, at-——” 

“ Yes, and in that year also, I believe, at Hamel’s! 
It was lost, with everything else, in the wreck. It 
was Henry’s. But what can these advertisements 
mean ?” 

“It is very strange! Perhaps someone is equally 
interested with ourselves in that ill-fated ship.” 

“But the silver cup? I certainly purchased one 
at Hamel’s !” 

“Do you recolleet the number?” 

“No, I do not,” answered the lady. 

“It is mentioned as 249. There may have been 
other cups bought, and on board that ship.” 

“ But the advertisement does not say that the cup 
was found with the vessel,” said the lady, deeply 
interested. 

“ But both are united in one advertisement ; both 
references are tothe ‘Arrow’ Inn,” said the noble- 
man, whose interest was now wholly awakened. 

“In this ship all our dearest hopes were lost, my 
lord! Whatever concerns it, that is now revived, 





may concern us; especially when a silver cup, 











bought at Hamel’s, is connected with it; and such a 
cup was in the ship, belonging to our dear boy !” 

“ What would you suggest, Mary ?” asked the Earl 
of Devon, half anticipating her reply, if one might 
judge by the expression of her dark, fine eyes. 

“That we go up to London one week sooner than 
we contemplated going.” 

“ What, and call at the ‘ Arrow ’?” 

“Yes. I feel in my soul that this advertisement 
interests us both more closely than we imagine.” 

“We will depart the day after to-morrow. I 
must confess it has awakened in me a keen desire 
to ascertain what the object of the advertisement is.” 

“Tt asks for the information, too, we have the 
power to give. We know whence she sailed, and 
her fate.” 

“ We will go to London as soon as possible,” an- 
swered the earl, again carefully reading the adver- 
tisement, and taking down the address of the “ Ar- 
row.” 

Two days afterwards they left their princely seat, 
and took their way towards London. They went 
with vague and undefined hopes. ‘There was a mys- 
tery connected with the advertisement which they 
instinctively felt in some way concerned themselves 
and their lost child. 

The earl had found the day before, after long 
search, the bill of plate bought at Hamel’s, and the 
number of the cup was two hundred ard forty-nine, 
the same that wasadvertised. This discovery made 
their journey far from an unmeaning one. Hope filled 
their hearts; yet neither breathed to the other the 
secret thought of their souls: “Can he yet live?” 

On the morning of the second day they passed 
near an ancient and warlike-looking castle. 

“That is Castle Clan-William,” said the earl, 
pointing it out to his wife. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“THE fate of the last two earls was tragical, and 
since then the castle has been uncccupied, save bya 
seneschal.” 

“Was not the old lord poisoned ?” 

“ Yes; and by his own son, Robert. This young 
nobleman was a wild fellow, and was in need; and 
impatient for his father’s title and wealth, and temp- 
ted by the devil, he poisoned him. It was a dreadful 
crime, but known only some time afterwards. The 
parricide fled, and having been at the same time ac- 
cused of treason, he was pursued. But he escaped 
foratime. But vengeance suffered him not to live, 
for it was said, and believed, that he cast himself 
into the sea to escape his pursuers. Crime always 
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has a voice to itself, and always seems to be punished, 
even in this life.” 

“ Left he no heir?” 

“Yes, an infant daughter—so rumour says—whom 
he cruelly cast off, leaving her in the hands of a 
foster-mother.” 

“ What became of her ?” 

“It is not known. Should she make her ap- 
pearance, it is not probable that she could inherit, as 
the estate of the treasonous parricide has been con- 
fiscated to the crown.” 

They rode on through the green scenery, and on 
the evening of the third day entered London by the 
great northern road, just as the lamps were being 
kindled in the streets. 

The ensuing morning, about eleven o'clock, the 
half-pay captain of the inn of the “Arrow” was 
taking a luncheon of cheese and ale, and reading 
over, for the hundredth time, his advertisement in 
the Times; for not being much given to literary 
efforts, the worthy captain looked upon this composi- 
tion with no little pride and complacency. The 
widow was knitting by the window that looked out 
on the lane. 

“It is now two weeks nearly, and no answer to 
this advertisement,” said the captain. 

“It is a pity,” sighed the widow. 

“T have about made up my mind to make a journey 
into the north, and see this Lady Devon ; for I under- 
stand from the ‘ Peerage Book’ that their seat is near 
the Tyne, not far from Newcastle.” 

“Tf it is necessary to go, you shall have the money 
to bear the expenses. But here is an equipage—arms 
and liveries, and gay horses !”’ she exclaimed, looking 
from the window. “ It must be a lord, and not less!” 

“ Yes, a titled personage,” said the captain, going 
to the window on hearing her exclamations. 

“Bless us; they are stopping here!” she cried, 
rising up in great excitement. “ What can have 
brought such great people to the ‘Arrow?’ Quick, 
captain! Unlock the best parlour; and please throw 
the shutters open. I will go and receive them.” 

“ Perhaps it is somebody to answer the advertise- 
ment,” suggested the sanguine captain, as he obeyed 
his orders with much alacrity, thereby foreshadow- 
ing his obedience as her future husband, should such 
a desirable event happen. 

“Thisis the ‘ Arrow ’ Inn, I believe ?” said the Earl 
of Devon, as, alighting, he was received by Dame 
Cresset, with one of her lowest courtesies. 

“Yes, my lord, at your service.” 

He then handed out his countess, and both entered 
the humble inn, to the great surprise and curiosity of 
the neighbours. They were shown into the ‘best’ 
parlour by the hostess, who hastened to dust seats 
for them. The captain stood respectfully in the door. 

“There is an advertisement in the Times that 
refers persons to this inn,” said the earl. “ Will you 
be so kind as to inform me who wrote it ?” 

“Tt was written by me, my lord—if, as I imagine, 
I address a noble lord.” 

“T am the Earl of Devon, and this the Countess, 
sir,” said the nobleman, bowing with deference to the 
captain's military air and buttons. 

“Then there could not, my lord and lady, have 
been more welcome visitors. I was just making up 
my mind to go down into the north to call on you.” 

“Tn reference to the silver cup ?” asked the count- 
ess. 
“Yes, my lady. I ascertained that the cup was 
purchased by a Lady Devon.” 

“Yes, by me.” 

“We can also, sir, inform you that the Exeter 
Castle sailed from the Tyne, and was two days 
afterwards wrecked on the coast, not far from ‘the 
Wash.’ We were on board, and were only saved by 
the miraculous power of God. But what of this cup 
you advertise ?” 

“My lord, may I ask you if you have a son?” 

“No—he was lost—lost at the time—a child, nearly 
six years old,” answered the nobleman, sadly. 

“Do you know this cup ?” asked the captain, plac- 
ing it in bis hand. 

“T know it!” exclaimed the countess, catching it, 
and pressing it to her lips. “1 know it well by this 
indentation of his three teeth. Well do I know it, 
and clearly remember when it was done by our lost 
boy. It is the cup he had with him at the time of 
the wreck.” 

“Even if the teeth prints were not evidence, the 
number is,” said the captain. 

“Yes, without question that is the cup we pur- 
chased !” 

“And the cup that was on board the Exeter 
Castle when she was wrecked ?” inquired, or rather 
asserted the captain. 

“Yes, the same! 
ad——” 

“ Your lordship shall hear,” 











But what object have you in 


said the hostess, who 


took the deepest interest in what passed. “I will tell 
your ladyship. 
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youth, with black hair and dark, fine eyes, and gentle 
spoken, came from the country and lodged here. I 
was so taken to him—he was sq good-looking and 
kind—that I treated him more like my own. He told 
me all about himself; how he was reared a fisher- 
man on the coast of Lincolushire, but that he had not 
been born one, but had been taken from a wreck 
when very young. He said his name was Philip, and 
that it had been given to him by the fisherman who 
had rescued him, and brought him up. He told me 
how he had loved, humble as he was, a noble-born 
blind maiden, younger than he, and that it was out 
of love for her he came up to London, to try to find 
some surgeon skilled enough to give her sight. He 
said he was the occasion of her losing her eyesight, by 
means of an arrow ! 

“Wait a moment, dear lady, I will soon be at the 
end,” said Dame Oresset, seeing the eager air and 
clasped hands of the countess, as she drank in every 
word with a throbbing heart. 

“This young man went out the next day, and was 
kidnapped by a press-gang, and taken on board a fri- 
gate which has sailed for the seas.” 

“What more? What has this story to do “3 
gasped the countess, whose hopes and fears were 
struggling together. 

“In his knapsack I found a silver cup-——” 

“'This ?” 

“The same, my lady—and a compass. These, he 
said, were on the wreck with him, and he tuld me 
that he had brought them with him to London, hop- 
ing to learn something by them about the ship and 
those who sailed in it.” 

“T have ascertained,” said the captain, “that the 
compass was sold by Kerr and Kerr to the ship 
Exeter Castle a dozen or more years ago.” 

“ And that the cup, with this number upon it, was 
bought by Lady Devon ?” asked the earl, rapidly. 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

There wasa moment’s silence—the silence of as- 
tonishment, of hope, of emotion. The countess first 
spoke, in a voice trembling with joy: 

“Without doubt, this is our child!” . 

“ Let us not raise our hopes too high, dear Mary,” 
said the earl, trying to conceal his own feelings. 
“It is possible that this cup may have been saved, 
and yet the child not be our own!” 

“ There was no other boy on board but him!” 

“True, I recollect none! We will, at least, hope 





“T am sure Pe 


“My lady, here is a little old book, which he said 
was found in his pocket by the fisherman.” 

“My own prayer-book!” shrieked the countess. 
“Tt is our own child! It is Henry who was saved! 
It is Henry who has been in this house! Oh, my 
son, my sop! has heaven given thee back to me out 
of the jaws of death ?” 

“ Be calm, my dear wife!” said the earl, tenderly 
embracing her. 

“Do not say you doubt. Confirm my joy! See! 
read this part of his whole name: ‘ Cla’ ‘lia ’—. 
‘For Henry Clarence William.’ It is our own writ- 
ing!” 

“And there are our arms,” said the earl. “Iam 
now convinced that our dear boy is yet alive !” 

“But where ?” cried the countess, whose new-born 
joy was nearly stifled by fear. 

“ You say, sir, that the young man—heaven grant 
that he prove to be our sou, and that we may yet be- 
hold him; you say that he was pressed on board of 
one of his majesty’s frigates ?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Tiave you proof of it?” 

“ Yes, by a an who was pressed at the same time 
and escaped, and brought a note to the good hostess 
here.” 

“Oh, let me see my child’s writing!” cried the 
countess. 

“ He writes well, even at such atime,” said the 
earl, with satisfaction. 

“He is well schooled, your ladyship. He uses 
language like a lord, saving your presence. You 
need not feel ashamed of him, if he was brought up 
by a fisherman.” 

“Ashamed! You are not a mother, good woman, 
to think 1 could be ashamed to receive my son tomy 
arms in rags !” 

In the meanwhile, the earl learned from the happy 
captain, who began to imagine himse/f the husband of 
the landlady of the “ Arrow,” that the waterman was 
out making inquiries about the frigate. 

“ If he can ascertain the name, all the rest is easy,” 
said the earl, speaking with the contidence of one 
who has influence and power at his command. 

While he was speaking, Bolton entered, and look- 
ing not a little surprised at finding such noble com- 
pany. 

“ Here is the man, now, my lord,” said the captain, 
turning to the waterman, whose appearance a weck’s 
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“What news now? I hope more success than the 
last few days ?” 

“Yes. ‘The frigate was the Bucephalus. I heard 
another name first, but, after close inquiry I made 
certain.” 

Lord Devon took down the name upon his tablets, 

“Now, my good friends—you, excellent captain, 
and you, worthy hostess—how can we reward you 
for being the authors of so much happiness to us in 
prospect? To you, if we indeed receive our child, 
we shall owe his restoration through your wise steps 
taken in advertising the facts. Be assured, you will 
neither of you lose your reward.” 

“My reward, my lady and my lord,” said Dame 
Cresset, “ will be to see Philip folded in your arms 
as your own son.” 

“ And mine, my lord, will be to have you honour 
my marriage with your presence here, for I have my 
full reward in the hand of fair Dame Cresset, who 
promised if I could get intelligence of-——” 

“My lord, don’t listen to him,” said the Dame 
colouring, yet looking pleased ; “he has done nothing 
at all as he promised. The waterman, here, brought 
the news of his being pressed; and your lordship 
came here without his knowledge.” 

“But did I not write the advertisement? Was I 
not going up into Lincoln 9 

“ Oh, the captain is winner, fair dame! If we find 
our son, our happiness will not be complete until we 
see you both made happy by marriage.” 

“Thanks, my lord! With such a friend as your 
lordship, I shall not fail to be the happy man you 
wish me.” 

What pen can portray the joy and hope tremblinc 
in the heart of the countess, asshe left the inn, though 
not without warmly pressing the hands of the host- 
ess. 

“You took an interest in him! Your regard for 
him has brought him to our kuowledge !” 

“When you hear from the frigate, please your 
ladyship, lets hear?” said the hostess. 

“ Without fail.” 

“Yes, captain,” said the earl, in conversation with 
this person at the door, “ it is to the Admiralty I shail 
at once go. Willi you take a seat with me in my 
coach ?” 

The captain readily complied, promising to report 
to the hostess all he should ascertain about the ship 
| of war. 

The earl’s coach drew up in due time at the gato 
of the office of the Admiralty. The nobleman’s high 
rank obtained him admittance without delay. 

Accompanied by the captain—for he had dropped 
the countess at his hotel on the way—lie entered tie 
apartment, where one of the high dignitaries, who 
direct the destinies of the British navy, was sur- 
rounded by his secretaries and clerks. 

Lord Devon was received with a hearty shake of 
the hand by the Lord of the Admiralty, as if weil 
known to him. 

“ You are welcome to London, my lord.” 

“T have come a little earlier than usual. But! 
have reason to believe that a person, in whom | am 
deeply interested, has been pressed on board one vf 
| his majesty’s ships of war.” 

“Ah! that matter can be easily arranged.” 

“ But I do not know what frigate it is.” 

“Then it will be difficult to is 

“ It was, however, a frigate—yes—I forgot—I have 
her name on my tablets. It is the Bucephalus.” 

“ Captain, Lord Berkley.” 

“Can you inform me where she las sailed ?” 

“T will ascertain for you—uuless she went under 
sealed orders,” 

“Even in that case, the seal, I trust, will be re- 
moved for me,” said the earl. 

“ Your lordship seems very much in earnest about 
the poor man.” 

“It may be so; I have good reason, which I may 
by-and-bye make known.” 

The Lord of the Admiralty having beckoned to a 
| page, gave him a message, written, with pencil. 

He soon returned with a secretary from an inucr 
| room. 
| “* Pray to what place is the Bucephalus sent ?” 
“'To the Mediterranean, my lord. But as she has 
on board Lord Monteagle and suite, for Madrid, she 
will stop at Cadiz.” 

“ How long since she sailed?” inquired the earl. 

“ Thirty-eight days since she left Portsmouti.” 

“She must now be near Malta,” remarked the Lord 
of the Admiralty to the earl. 

“My lord, you will confer upon me the highest 
personal favour, by giving me the authority tu place 
in the hands of Captain Manners, for the discharge 
of a youth of eighteen, named Philip, who was 
pressed in London the evening before the frigate leit 
the river.” 

“Itis but a slight favour to grant you, my lord. 
The order shall be at once made out ; and if you wis! 
forwarded by our next despatch.” 
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«| would rather take it with me,” said the earl, 

The order Was soon written, and duly signed and 
sealed, and given to Lord Devon; for power and rank 
command where the poor and humble despair. It 
must ever be that “to them that have shall be given, 
and from them that have not shall be taken away 
even that which they-have,” The captain was amazed 
at the facility with which the whole affair had been 
achieved, and marvelled at the potency of a great 
name. 

We will now leave London and its scenes, and fol- 

low the Bucephalus in her track across the waters. 
The ship had been at sea eleven days, and was in a 
far southern latitude, towards Spain, when one morn- 
ing Captain Manners sent for Philip to come into his 
cabin. 
Philip had been too ill until then to appear on 
deck; for, what with his wound and the motion 
of the vessel, he could not bold up his head, and was 
compelled to keep below. But he had not been upon 
the deck ten minutes when the Countess of Mont- 
eagle’s eyes accidently fell upon him as he was lean- 
ing over a gun, and logking pale and sick at heart. 

“My lord, do you see that face?” she said, to the 
earl. 
“Yes; itis pale andsad! Poor youth, he seems 
ill!” 
“Ts it unknown to you?” 
“Now I recognise him! 
Philip ?” 

“So it strikes me! It must be he!” 

“How came he here? It may not be he. Manners, 
what youth have youthere? He, who is looking out 
of the port, with his eyes towards England, and 
doubtless thinking of home.” 

“Ido not know—but I know that face. 
victor of the golden arrow !” 

“You are right! None else can it be!” said the 
countess, with animation. 

“But how came he here ?” asked the earl. 

“1 will soon ascertain,” answered the captain, as 
he entered the state-cabin. 

The page obeyed his command, and, to his sur- 
prise, Vhilip found himself standing in the presence 
of the earl and countess—two tried friends ; and he, 
also, next recognised the captain, whom he had seen 
but once, on thearchery ground. The kind welcome 
which he had received from the noble pair, moved 
his generous heart, aud tears stood in his eyes—tears 
of joy and gratitude. 

“And how came you on board here ?” demanded 
the captain, after witnessing the interest taken in 
him by his sister and the earl. 

“T was pressed, sir.” 

“In London or Portsmouth ?” 

“In Loudon. I had only been there one day when 
I was seized and brought on board. This wound 
from a cutlass has prevented me from doing duty. I 
am happy to know that I am among friends.” 

é “This pressing men is so cruel,” said the countess, 
it——’ 

“We know it, sister,” interrupted the captain, 
with a smile. “ But the service must have men. As 
for this young man, if you desire it, he is free.” 

Two days afterwards the frigate reached Cadiz. 
Philip, at the request of the countess, was also 
landed there, and thence took a Spanish ship to re- 
turn to London. 


It is the shell gatherer, 


It is the 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE story now leaps over three years from the 
conclusion of the last chapter. The scene and the 
country change. It is at the close of a delicious tro- 
pical day, and in the palm-shaded court of a Moorish 
— that the thread of the narrative is again re- 
sumed, 

A Moorish prince was seated upon his divan, sur- 
rounded by his guards, and glittering with all the 
splendours of his rank. Before him stood a vener- 
avle man, with a beard like snow in whiteness, des- 
cending to his breast. He wore a close-fitting cap 
oi red cloth, and.a long black robe, girdled at the 
waist with a green silk sush, the sacred colour of his 
faith. His chain-bound hands were folded upon his 
breast, and he seemed to be awaiting the judgment 
of the pacha. 

No eye was turned upon him with commiseration 
save those of a handsome male slave, who stood at 
the priuce’s right hand—his cup-bearer. His gentle 
dark eyes were fixed upon the old man with sorrow, 
strangely contrasting the appearance of his haughty 
master's. 

“So, Selim,” said the pacha, speaking to him as to 
a favourite, “so thou hast pity on this vile charlatan 
by thy looks ?” 

_“ reverence, my lord prince, his venerable air and 
his beuign aspect. I hope he has done nothing wor- 
thy of death, that he is brought before my lord this 
worning.” 

“ Thou shalt know,” answered the prince, with a 





slight smile passing over his dark features. “ Speak, 
dervish—what is thy crime ?” 

“ May it please your highness,” auswered the old 
man, “I could not heal the disease of the princess, 
thy favoured wife.” 

“This is not all! This were not a crime, caitiff ; 
hadst thou not professed to be a healer of diseases, 
and pretendest to powers medicinal that would restore 
her without the disease leaving a mark. But lo, her 
face is not only pitted with the vile plague, but she 
is threatened with blindness. By Allah, she scarce 
knew where the sun rose to-day !” 

“The physician can only use remedies; the result 
is in the hands of heaven,” auswered the old man, 
calmly. 

‘Thou art worthy of death! Let thy skill restore 
thy head to thy shoulders when it shall fall soon at 
thy feet!” 

“Mercy, my lord prince. If your highness will 
spare my aged head—for old men cling most closely 
to life—I will prepare thee a cosmetic that will, not 
without pain, but will effectually remove all trace of 
the disease from the princess’s skin, and # 

“Doubtless restore her sight,” interrupted the 
pacha, mockingly. “Go to! ‘Thou art an impostor.” 

“Nay, my lord ; but this 1 will do.” 

“What, restore her sight ?” demanded the pacha, 
with incredulous surprise. 

“No—but her complexion, by my cosmetic.” 

“Without eyes she will never know whether she 
be fair or blemished, old man. Thy want of skill 
has deprived her of her sight ; and daily her soul is 
being sealed up in darkness. She knows me now only 
by my voice aud step. Thou shalt die! Commend 
thy soul to the Prophet’s keeping, for thou hast not 
another five minutes to live.” 

“Tf my lord will have mercy and spare his servant, 
I will tell my lord of a great physician in the city of 
Algiers, who has power even to restore sight. He 
will come to thee if thou wilt send me for him.” 

“Thou seekest but excuse to prolong thy miserable 
existence, old man. Thou hopest to escape in the 
desert on the way. Let his head be taken off, We 
have other matters to judge this morning.” 

The captain of the guard, at the signal of a raised 
finger by his master, stepped forward with a drawn 
sword, and was in the act of swinging it round to 
sever the head of the unsuccessful oriental chirurgeon, 
when the page Selim impulsively sprang towards 
him, and catching him by the arm, held it firmly, 
while he turned his face imploringly towards the 
pacha. 

“Spare him, oh, spare him, my noble master !” 

“ And why dost thou care for him, Selim?” 

“He may know a man who can help the princess ; 
and if he perish, this knowledge perishes with him! 
Spare his life, my good lord! Thou canst always 
have him in thy power to do with him as thou wilt. 
A few days will make no great matter, that thou 
shouldst not graut it!” 

“Tt is granted—but not for him—but to thee, 
Selim. Sheathe thy sword, captain.” 

The young man bent his knee gratefully before 
the prince, and kissed his hand. 

“Art thou not of kin to this old man, Selim?” 
asked the priuce. 

“ Nay—l never saw him until he came to the pa- 
lace a few days ago to heal the princess.” 

“Thou owest thy life to this youth,” said the 
pacha tothe old man, whose looks expressed his 
joy at his escape from preseut death, and his grati- 
tude to the young man, slave as he was, who had 
such influence to save his head. “ Now, what is the 
name of this man in Algiers, whom thou sayest can 
restore sight to the blind?” 

“He is, my lord, a great alchymist and astrologer ; 
and by his wisdom lhe has found out many secrets 
important to man’s happiness. One of them is, the 
restoration of sight of those who have once seen and 
lost it.” 

“Sayest thou he gives new eyes, man?” asked 
the prince, incredulously, with a look of contempt. 

“ No, my lord prince; but if the eye remain un- 
touched, the sight can be recovered by means of his 
art aud skill.” 

“ Doubtless equal to thine own, dotard !” 

“My lord, may his skill be tested?” asked the 
page, earnestly. 

“This wise man of Algiers shall be sent for, old 
man ; but thou goes not for him thyseli. I will have 
thy head within reach of my lieutenant’s good blade! 
What is his name?” 

“ Aldebrac, my lord pacha.” 

“The Arabian magician! I have heard of his 
fame. Sayest thou he dwellest in Algiers ?” 

“T left him there, your highness, no less than four 
weeks ago. He will be fuund there yet—for he 
casteth the horoscope of the Koyal House ai Algiers, 
and it will take two moons yet to complete the 
year’s circle, ten months of which he has been at 
work.” 


“He must come at our bidding.” 

“Tf I went, my lord, and saw him—and——’ 

“You go not! You leave not Morocco, old man! 
I will take good care you escape not your deserts, if 
the magician comes not up to your praise of him. 
Selim ?” 

“My good lord,” answered the handsome page, 


’ 


| who had manifested by his countenance the deepest 
| interest in all that passed. 


“T shall despatch you on this errand to Algiers.” 

“Yes, your highness ; I will gladly go.” 

“You will start an hour before sun-down, taking 
the cool of the day, and ride all night. An officer, 
with a guard of sixty horse, shall escort you. In 
five days you will reach Algiers. You will bring the 
magician with you. I will give you a letter to the 
pacha, who will send him at my request. Delay not 
to return. By the twelfth day hence I shall expect 
to see you return.” 

The young man bowed low in sign of obedience, 
while his dark eyes betrayed a secret joy at heart. 

“By the beard of the Prophet, Selim, thou carest 
more for the princess, thy mistress, than I believed,” 
said the pacha, whose quick glance nothing escaped. 

“She has always been gentle and good to me. my 
lord.” 

“ And, by Allah, have I not ?” 

“Too kind, my lord! Only ” 

“Only what? What remains behind unsaid?” 

“Only, my lord, that thou withholdest my’: ee- 
“dom.” 

“Thou art the pearl of my eye, Selim! I could 
not live without thee! Thou hast more wisdom, 
judgment and devotion in thee than all my other 
slaves put together.” 

“These qualities, my prince, if they exist, ought 
surely to give me a title to the record of freedom ra- 
ther than seal more firmly my bondage.” 

“Callest thou thy condition bondage, Selim?” 
said the prince, smiling, and looking pleasantly upon 
his page. “ Have I not made thee, though thou hast 
not yet seen more than twenty-one years, my com- 
panion and confidant ?” 

“True, my lord—but 

“Tf thou wilt bring this magician with thee, and 
he restore sight to the Princess Fatima, I will re- 
store thee thy freedom !” 

“In twelve days, your highness, the astrologer 
shall stand before you, if he be alive,” answered 
Selim, with animation, his eyes sparkling with joy. 

“Go, old man! Guard him safely, but give him 
leave to walk in the out courts of the palace.” 

With this command to the officers of his guard, 
the prince moved his hand for their departure. Other 
matters were brought before him for judgment ; but 
Selim immediately left the presence of the prince, to 
prepare for his departure. 

A few hours later in the day, the Princess Fatima 
was seated in her apartment, with the lattice open 
towards the gate of the city. By her side was the 
young pacha, her idvlising husband. 

“Nay, tell me not, fair wife, you cannot see that 
party of horsemen passing?” he said, sorrowfully, 
and almost, as it were, reproachfully. 

“T perceive a moving mist—nothing more.” 

“It is the party with Selim, who goes to Algiers 
to bring hither the astrologer, Aldebrac, to try his 
skill upon thine eyes.” 

“Nay, my lord! If my beauty be gone, I wish not 
sight to see my ugliness.” 

“ But this chirurgeon sweareth by the Prophet he 
can prepare a cosmetic which will give thee a child's 
skin for fairness and smovthness. I have set him to 
his task. He promises in three days to have it pre- 
pared. If he fail, goes his head and his carcass to 
the dogs.” 

“Seest thou not the palm tree waving above us ?” 

“Only a shadow moving in a deep night.” 

The pacha gazed sadly down upon her and sighed; 
and turning sorrowfuily away, followed with his 
eyes the party of horse as it trotted out of the gate 
of the city and took its way across the sandy plain. 

At its head rode the noble looking page. He was 
armed like a warrior ; and his manly moustache, and 
bright black eyes, and tall figure, were in harmony 
with his soldierly apparelling. 

On the morning of the fifth day, as the dawn broke 
they caine in sight of the Mediterranean, and of the 
walls and towering mosques of the city of their des- 
tination, lying in the morning light between them 
and the shining sea. They arrived at the gate as 
the sun gilded its minarets ; and Selim, presenting his 
order from the Prince of Morocco, was received by 
the captain of the walls with great honour, and es- 
corted to the palace of the bey. 

Alter the first receptions and salutations were over 
the bey, reading the letter of the prince, courte- 
ously signified his willingness to send him the magi- 
cian. 

“Call him into our presence,” he commanded his 


” 





| attendant. 


“It is a sad calamity, the loss of eyes to 
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the wife of our princely friend of Morocco,” he added, 
turning to Selim, whose noble air and rich costume, 
attracted his attention. “ But if there be skill in man 
to aid her, it is in the hand of the great astrologer. 
Art thou a slave?” he suddenly asked.” 

“Tam, your highness,” answered the page. “A 
Christian slave.” 

“Of what nation? Greece or Ispania ?” 

Before a reply could be made, a slave entered, and 
said: 

“The mighty magician sends word to your high- 
ness that he may not leave his calculations until the 
ninth hour of the day.” 

“ We must submit to the stars,” said the bey. 
will send thee to him in his tower where he casteth 
his horoscopes. He at least can see thee there and 
know the message. Return hither when thou hast 
spoken with him thy prince’s word.” 

Selim being conducted across the court of the pal- 
ace came to a terrace, which he ascended, following 
his conductor toa tower. Up the stairs of this he 
wound his way, and entered a small upper room, 
where sat the astrologer, surrounded by strange in- 
struments and telescopes, and all the paraphernalia 
of a magician’s occult profession. He was a tall, dark 
man, with a long black beard, and gray hair pro- 
fusely covering his shoulders. He wore a blue gown 
and a green turban. The lines of his face were 
deep, and marked advanced age; his features were 
strongly cast and expressive of intelligence ; his air 
was haughty, and his look imperative. 

He raised his piercing eyes from a piece of parch- 
ment on which he was making calculations, and see- 
ing Selim enter, he said sternly to the attendant: 

“Said I not I must be undisturbed ?” 

“ My lord,” said Selim, calmly, “I am come on 
business most urgent, and time is precious, each mo- 
ment.” ; 

“Speak! what wouldst thou?” 

“Tam the page of the Emperor of Morocco. His 
fair bride was taken ill with the small-pox. A phy 
sician offered to cure her without leaving a scar, but 
failed—and s 

“Who was he?” 

“ Abdel of Fez.” 

“T know him—he has great skill! But diseases 
are in the hands of Allah! Men are not infallible.” 

“My master would have slain him, but he spoke of 
you.” 

“Tcan do nothing. If her beauty is impaired, let 
her use cosmetics. Those Abdel prepares, not I.” 

“So he promises to do. But, my lord, the empress 
is blind! ‘The fell disease destroyed her sight,” 
added the page, with extraordinary emotion. “ When 
the sword was hanging over his head, he said, if 
the prince would spare his life, he would send him 
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one who could give her back her vision. He named 


you. His life depends on my success in taking you 
to Morocco, and your skill there. Speak, my lord! 
Can you restore sight to the blind?” he added, with 
an earnestness that made the magician fix upon him 
his penetrating look with surprise. 

“Ifthe eye be not broken. 
skill to restore an uninjured eye; but I obtained it 
with a life’s toil and great treasure expended. I 
discovered the art in India.” 

“Then thou canst restore the sight of the em- 
ress ?” 

“ Not until I see her can I answer thee. 

“Thou must go with me. It is the command of 
the bey.” 

“I yield obedience. To-morrow I will start with 
thee. To-night I must watch a certain occultation.’ 

“The emperor, my master, will well reward thee,” 
said the page, with trembling joy and hope. 

“Thou lovest her well, young man.” 

“She is kind, my lord. She was very fair before 
this happened. It would make her so happy; and 
also the prince.” 

“To-morrow, at early dawn, I will depart with 
thee. So I return by tie beginning of the circle of 
the next coming month, as it enters the zodiac, 
shall not mar my horoscopes. At the end of the year 
I depart for Gibraltar, a while, to be present to watch 
the eclipse of one of Jupiter’s moons. ‘The motions 
of the heavens are our volumes, where we read writ- 
ten the destinies of the princes of the earth.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THERE is not an owner of horses of the rank of 
duke on the English turf, with the exception of the 
Duke of Beaufort, and that nebleman has only Scot- 
tish Queen in training. 

E1Ly CATHEDRAL.—For some years past the west- 
ern tower of this cathedral has been considered unsafe. 
Oak beams and iron bracing are to be fixed to prevent 
the bulging of the walls, and, in fact, to prevent the 
fall of any part of the upper portions of the tower. 

THE oldest relic of humanity extant is the skele- 
ton of the earliest Pharoah, encased in its original 
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burial robes, and wonderfully perfect, considering 
the age, which was deposited eighteeen or twenty 
months ago in the British Museum, and is justly con- 
sidered the most valued of its archeedlogical treasures. 
The lid of the coffin which contained the royal 
mummy was inscribed with the name of its occupant, 
Pharoah Mykerimus, who succeeded the heir of the 
builder of the great pyramid, about ten eeuturies be- 
| fore the coming of Christ. 
A convict in the Vermont Penitentiary, who has 
| just been released after two years’ service, took out 
with him a neat box, of his own manufacture, six by 
| nine inches, composed of over 7000 different pieces, 
; made by himself, and filled with many small articles 
|nicely manufactured by other convicts, from the 
| bones of the beef which supplied their dinner. 





| Vatug or LAND In Lonpox.—We hear that the 
Merchant Tailors’ Company have paid 90,000/. to the 
governors of the Charter House for five acres and a 
half of the land lately occupied by the Charter House 
Schools, and intend to remove their school from Suf- 
folk-lane to it. They have let a portion for building 
purposes, but they retain three acres and a half for 
the school and its playground. 


THE PROPHECY. 
BY THE 
Author of “Oliwer Darvel,” ‘‘ Michel-dever,” &c., da 
————-_>—__—_——_ 
CHAPTER XLlI. 


THERE was deep sorrow in the old house at Mel- 
rose. The news of Violet’s sad fate had reached 
| there through the medium of the papers, and in ad- 
| dition to this was deep uneasiness on Harry’s account. 
| ‘Two letters written by Ashford were the only ones 
' that had been received, and in the last, Harry had 

stated his determination to accept fortune, since un- 
toward fate had torn from him his betrothed; and 
| he declared his intention of bringing back his cousin 
Fanty as his bride. 
Rose Whitney had returned home to be married 
from her father’s house, and but for the solitude to 
| which his mother would be left, Mr. Melrose would 
have gone to ascertain for himself the cause of his 
son’s neglect, and tojudge what chances of happi- 
| ness there would be in the marriage of interest he 
| contemplated making. 

On a cold evening in November he sat with his 
| mother trying to cheer her, though he felt very sad 
| himself. A servant was sent every evening to Cliff- 
| den, in the hope that a letter from Harry would at 
length come to gladden them, and relieve the wear- 
ing suspense of the last few weeks. 

‘The messenger came back with a letter bearing 
the London post mark. The superscription was in 
a hand that was strange to Mr. Melrose, and won- 
| dering who could have written to him from there he 
| broke the seal, and glanced through the few lines 
addressed to him by Mrs. Brent. 

With an exclamation almost of horror, he threw 

the brief note into his mother’s lap, and hastened to 
| read the enclosure, which gave him a key to the bold 
| treachery planned by Ashford, which was so nearly 
| brought to a conclusion. He knew at once that 
| Harry’s letters to himself had been intercepted, and 
that the illness which prevented his son from writ- 
ing was a sham. 

The thought of Ashford’s daughter as the bride 
of his son was odious to him, for he despised the 











, | father, and disapproved of the theatrical career of 


| the young girl. He comprehended at once that when 
| antasia was Harry’s wife, her father relied on his 
| reluctance to brand her before the world as an im- 
| postor, to induce the young man to accept his in- 
heritance as if it had been fairly won. 
| ‘If I had only listened to Harry’s prayer for an 
| immediate union with Violet, all this anguish would 
have been spared. In my blind anxiety to save my 
paternal heritage, I have wrecked the happiness of 
one child, and sacrificed the life of the other. Of 
what consequence to me is it that Iam the heir to 
| my poor girl’s wealth? I will never claim a penny 
of it, after acting by her as I did. Linwood may 
keep it, for all I care.”’ 

“You cannot give a thought to that now, my son, 
when Harry’s respectability and happiness seem to 
be hanging on a hair. Make your preparations to- 
night, Clement, and set out for London by the first 
train to-morrow.” 

“Hark! what sound was that? There is a car- 
riage driving to the door. It cannot be any of our 
neighbours at this hour of the night.” 

Mr. Melrose took up the lamp, and went himself 
to the door. A carriage had stopped in front of it, 
from which alighted a man in dark garb, and a 
mga whom he believed was an entire stranger to 

1im. 

She advanced quickly, and said : 

“Tam Judith Brent, and this gentleman is the 
Rey. Mr. Bovle. I came hither at once to let von 





know that I am safe, and to tell you many things 
that you ought to know.” 

“T do not recognise you, Mrs. Brent ; though f 
remember seeing you a few moments while I was at 
the Wilderness. Pray walkin; Iam most happy to 
welcome both yourself and Mr. Boyle to Melrose.” 

He shook hands with them, and then ushered them 
into the room in which Mrs. Melrose sat. After tho 
first excitement of the meeting was over, Mr. Boyle 
gave @ brief but clear account of all that had hap. 
pened to Mrs. Brent after the death of Mrs. Linwood. 
At the close of the recital, he said : 

“TI was unfortunately absent at the time of Mrs. 
Linwood’s return, or I should have counselled her to 
quite a different course to that she thought fit to 
pursue. There was no safety for her niece, save in 
the knowledge of the tie of blood that existed be- 
tween youand Miss Russell. Had Violet been aware 
of that, she would have had a protector against the 

illany of her uncle. Unfortunately it was with. 
held from her, and she has fallen into the snare laid 
for her by Mr. Linwood. You have seen the an- 
nouncement of her death by suicide in the papers, I 
presume, but I have strong doubts as to its truth. 
Mr. Linwood would stop at nothing to gain the con- 
trol of Violet’s fortune, and I think that you should 
lose no time in satisfying yourself of her actual fate, 
as well as to save your son from giving his hand to 
an impostor.” 

Mrs. Melrose exclaimed : 

“Oh, sir! you give mo new life! Ihad given up 
our child as lost, but she may be living after all. 
Clement intended to set out for London to-morrow. 
There is even greater reason now that he should go, 
for Violet may need his assistance.” 

After much exciting discussion, it was finally set- 
tled that Mrs. Brent should he left as a companion 
for the old lady, and the two gentlemen should take 
the first train in the morning on their way to Lon- 


on. 

On the following morning the two gentlemen set 
out on their journey at an early hour. 

Tiredas they were a carriage was instantly ordered. 
It was nine o’clock when the carriage drew up in 
front of Mr. Williams’s house, and Mr. Melrose feared 
that the family had retired. The shutters were all 
closed, and no lights gleamed from any direction; 
but he felt that it would be impossible to sleep until 
he had seen Captain Escars, and learned what was 
to be told concerning his adopted child. 

After some delay, a servant responded to the ring 
at the door, and in reply to the demand to see Cap- 
tain Esears, said that he was particularly engaged, 
and must be excused. 

“‘T have important business with him, and I must 
see him before I leave,”’ said Mr. Melrose. ‘“ Go in, 
if you please, and tell him a gentlemen is most an- 
xious to speak with him on a matter of vital import- 
ance.” 

The Rev. Mr. Boyle scribbled a few words on a 
card, and giving it to the girl, said : 

“Take that in to Captain Escars, and I am sure 
he will not refuse to receive us.” 

The girl closed the door upon them, and went on 
her errand. Ina few moments it was opened again 
by Captain Escars himself, who shook hands cor- 
dially with Mr. Boyle, and invited them both to enter 
the house. ' 

‘You will excuse your inhospitable reception, Mr. 
Boyle, but I had a precious charge to guard, in whom 

ou must yourself be interested, from what I have 
earned from her.”’ 

“Then Violet is living! my darling did not com- 
mit suicide, as the papers led us to believe?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Melrose. ‘“‘ Where is she, sir? I must 
see her at once.” 

“ Yes, she is living, and I have brought her back 
to you safe. The story of her death was permitted 
to go to the papers, that she might be safe from the 
machinations of her uncle. Iam aware that you 
are Miss Russell’s best friend, Mr. Melrose, and I 
will inform her that you are here, if you will ex- 
cuse me a moment.” 

Mr. Melrose sat down in sucha tumult of joy that 
he could scarcely control himself. After mourning 
Violet as dead, to find her safe and well was too 
great happiness to be calmly borne. 

There was the sound of quick steps upon the 
stairs, the door was thrown open, and a flying figure 
entered and threw herself upon the breast of her 
friend and father. She sobbed : 

“Oh, papa—papa, how good you are to come to 
me so soon! I was going to you to-morrow, but you 
received the letter I sent you from Havre, and you 
came hither to meet me.” 

“T have had no letter, Violet ; I believed that you 
had really perished. We came together, to question 
Captain Escars, and learn from him what could be 
told. Iam far happier in finding you than I dared 
to hope.” 

S The captain and his wife have proved themselves 
my best friends. But for them, I should have been 
sabia from the ship by my uncle, and Tepe 
forced into a marriage with Mr. Beresford. They 





entered into a plot with me which saved me, and 
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they brought me back to you. I can never be grate- 
ful enough for all their kindness to me.” 

“T, too, owe to them a heavy debt, which we must 
find some means of paying. And now, my dear, let, 
me present the Rev. Mr. Boyle to you. He aided 
your aunt to rescue you from the fate your uncle 
‘vould have given you in your infancy, and he has 
always been warmly interested in your welfare.” 

Mr. Melrose then, asked Violet, in a low tone : 

“ Did you write to Harry, and let him know that 
you had not destroyed yourself, as the papers 
stated ?” 

‘A shadow passed over her face, and she said : 

“No—I could not ; it would have seemed like ap- 
pealing to his compassion. The only letter I re- 
ceiyed from him gave me the impression that he 
would not be unwilling to claim his inheritance by 
marrying Fantasia, I remembered how much at- 
tached to her he was in his boyhood, and I wrote to 
him that I would not be an obstacle to his happi- 
ness. I thought it best to let him believe me dead, 
and he would have fewer scruples as to conforming 
to the wishes of old Mrs. Falconer.” 

“Tt was most unfortunate that you did so, Violet. 
Ashford’s daughter is not his cousin. You alone 
stand in that relation to him, and if your marriage 
had taken place at the time appointed, all this un- 
happiness would have been spared you both.” 

“T—I! the bride appointed for him! How can 
that be?” 

“At the time you were left at the Vale, both Mr. 
Whitney and myself suspected that you were a de- 
scendant of Mr. Falconer; but when your aunt 
claimed you, and nothing on the subject was said, I 
concluded that we had been mistaken. Mrs. Lin- 
wood concealed the fact of our relationship, at the 
instigation of her husband, and what his motives 
were you can easily divine.” 

“ But is it really true, papa? Can you prove that 
Iam the one who can give to Harry the right to 
claim his name and fortune ?”’ 

“T have the proofs in my possession, my dear.” 

“Tt made me wretched to doubt Harry’s love. But 
he seemed to be so enraptured with Fantasia when he 
wrote, and I remembered how she had swayed him 
when we were children together. I knew how an- 
xions you were to see him in possession of your 
family estate, and—and I thought it would not be 
impossible to sacrifice myself that your wishes might 
be gratified.” 

“My dear child, I could not place Falcon’s Nest 
in competition with you. You are far more precious 
to me than any other possession, except my son. I 
have been bitterly punished for my desire for worldly 
aggrandisement, but never for a moment did I con- 
template the possibility of breaking off the marriage 
between yourself and Harry to attain it.”’ 

“Then you really think I have been jealous with- 
out sufficient cause ?”’ 

“T am certain of it, Violet. I know that as long 
as Harry believed you among the living, nothing 
would induce him to seek another as his bride, let 
the worldly advantages of such a union be ever so 
tempting.’ 

_“ Tf you really believe that,” she said, with kind- 
ling cheeks, “I will go with you. Some reparation 
is due to Harry for all I have permitted him to suffer 
on my account, and I will seek him in person to ex- 
plain the motives of my conduct.” 

_ “Tam glad you have proposed this yourself, for it 
is my most earnest desire to take you with me.” 

While this conversation took place on one side of 
the room, Captain Escars, his wife, and Mr. Boyle 
were talking earnestly together on the opposite one. 

_At length Mr. Melrose arose to go. After kissing 
Violet tenderly, he said : 

“You must hold yourself in readiness to accom- 
pany me.” 

“Tam sorry that we go so soon, on account of 
leaving my good friends here.” 

Mr. Melrose turned to Captain Escars and his 
wife, and said : 

“T have not expressed a tithe of whatis due to you 
both for your kindness to my little girl. I shallnot 
confine myself to thanks alone, Captain Escars, but 
seek some more substantial method of manifesting 
my gratitude.’ 

“T expect nothing more than thanks, Mr. Melrose, 
and you have already said more than is necessary,” 
was the captain’s reply. ‘I could do no less than 
protect a helpless girl, placed in a position of such 
danger as Miss Violet was. I accidentally over- 
heard part of a conversation between her uncle and 
Beresford, which gave me a clue to the villany they 
meditated towards her, and I assisted her to the ut- 
nost of my power to escape from them.” 

.The visitors took their leave, after promising to 
dine with Captain Escars on thelfollowing day. That 
night Mr. Melrose slept soundly, and when hea woke 
he found the sun shining in his windows. As soon 
as he had taken breakfast he proceeded to Captain 
“scars’ house, where he found that gentleman and 
the Rev. Mr. Boyle awaiting him. 


aa afew moment’s conversation, Captain Escars 





“T think it will be well for you to see a good law- 
yer, and employ him in Miss Russell's behalf.” 

*T have been we of that, andif you and Mr. 
Boyle will recommend the right man to me, I will go 
with you to him at once.” 

“IT know the person who can most efficiently aid 
ou,” said Mr. Boyle. “ Wrightand Son will take 
old of this business, and bring it to a speedy con- 

clusion ; for they will understand it. The senior 
partner was Mr. Wentworth’s lawyer, and he retained 
the management of the estate till his increasing age 
induced him to give up his business tohisson. Mr. 
Linwood then thought proper to take his wife’s 
affairs out of the younger man’s hands, and place 
them in those of that villain Sligo. The memory of 
Mr. Wright is as good as ever, though he is now a 
very old man, and he will be able to give you all the 
information you may need concerning the provisions 
of Mr. Wentworth’s will.” 

The three went at once to the office of Wright and 
Son, and were so fortunate as to find them both at 
their place of business. On talking with the elde: 
partner, Mr. Melrose found that a spurious will had 
been imposed on him, the real one being very different 
in its provisions from that shown to him by Sligo. 
The genuine one was on record, and there would be 
little difficulty in establishing the claims of Mr. 
Wentworth’s granddaughter to the whole estate. 

On the following day, before proceeding on her 
new journey, Violet, accompanied by Mrs. Escars, 
came to the office with her protector, and was intro- 
duced to the old gentleman and his son. They 
undertook to protect her interests during her ab- 
sence, and congratulated her on her accession to a 
landed property that was yearly increasing in value. 

She thanked them. 

“T shall be quite satisfied with what is left, Mr. 
Wright, and I do not wish any steps to be taken to 
regain the land which has been sold with. the con- 
sent of my aunt. Those who purchased it bought it 
in good faith, and I had rather lose much than injure 
others, or bring the name of Mr. Linwood so low as 
it must be brougitt, if his management is strictly 
looked into.” 

“You are very generous, Miss Russell. As tothe 
purchasers, I think they must have been aware of 
the illegal nature of the transfer when it was made, 
and there is no doubt in my mind that the property 
was sold to them for much less than its actual value 
at the time the sale was made.” ; 

“That may be so, sir, but I have more respect for 
the name my aunt has borne, than to do anything 
—— to drag it in the dust. I shall claim only 
what is left of my grandfather’s estate, and that 
will give me more than one person should possess.”’ 

Mr. Melrose concealed from his companion the un- 
easiness of his own mind, but he suffered deeply 
from the dread that he might be too late to prevent 
the completion of Ashford’s villany. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


In the meantime preparations were hastened for- 
ward for the completion of the marriage which had 
been determined on. Fantasia vainly pleaded for 
delay, for in spite of her old liking for Harry, now 
that she felt bound to become his wife, she shrank 
from the thought with feelings of repugnance she 
could not overcome. 

She knew that they both were making a marriage 
of convenience, and worldly as she had once been, 
she loathed the thought of giving herself toa man 
who accepted her because he believed his father 
wished their union to take place, and who gave her 
his hand while she knew his heart still cried out 
over the loss of the girl he had tenderly loved. 

Fantasia found too late that her own feelings 
were not so much under her control as she had be- 
lieved them. 

She was very miserable, and she grew pale and 
thin as the days passed on, bringing nearer the fatal 
hour which would give her to one man, while every 
pulse in her heart thrilled at the name of another. 
She knew it to be a great wrong to all the parties 
concerned, but she had no power to stem the tide 
that was hurrying her on to a fate she dreaded. 
Her father would listen to no remonstrance, and he 
was almost brutal to her when she ventured to ex- 
press her doubts and fears as to the result of the 
marriage he was so anxious to see take place. Ash- 
ford reproached her with being willing to sacrifice 

’s interests and her own for the sake of a man 
who given her up without a struggle, because 
he was unwilling to labour for her support. 

“Harry would not take me,”’ she said, “if I told 
him the half of what is passingin my heart—he would 
sooner give up Falcon’s Nest, than persist in mak- 
ing me his bride.” 

‘“* You think so, do you? He may not be much in 
love with you, but his heart is set on getting back 
his family estate, and if you were to play him false 
now, he would never forgive you. It is too late to 
talk of receding at this stage of the affair, and I will 
not listen to such nonsense. ‘To-morrow is the 





bridal day, and you may make up your mind to the 
part you have to play.” 

Fantasia wept, but submitted ; her spirit seemed 
broken, and she felt as if all power to resist had for- 
saken her. She had pledged herself to Harry, and 
she must redeem her word. 

She went to Mrs. Peck’s room, and said, sadly : 

“Oh, Pecksy, I am the most wretched creature 
alive, I do believe! I did not think it was in me to 
feelasI do. Poor Harry! I am as sorry for him as 
I am for myself, for he will soon find out at what a 
price he has purchased the right to call Falcon’s 
Nest his own. I don’t love him—I can’t love him; 
yet to-morrow I am to give him my hand. Oh! 
why did fate make me his cousin, and force me to 
marry him, even without my own consent ?” 

** What would you say, if I could prove to you 
that you are not related in any way to Harry Mel- 
rose? Calm yourself, my dear, and listen to me, 
for I am sure that I can do it.” 

Fantasia started up with glittering eyes, but she 
was pallid as death, as she said : 

“Tf Iam not his cousin, an infamous fraud has 
been practiced, and my father is the author of it. 
Where did he get those letters he showed me ?” 

“Mr. Ashford has been playing a desperate game, 
my dear, but he has lost, fortunately for you, and 
for others. I suppose he thought when you were 
once the wife of young Melrose, neither he nor his 
father would proclaim you an imposter, and they 
would in a manner be compelled to accept Falcon’s 
Nest. Having done so, they would have been at 
your father’s mercy, and he would doubtless have 
secured his own interests by drawing from ita large 
portion of the income.” 

Fantasia sat erect, and faintly said : 

* Itis dreadful to know that my own father is so 
base. Pray tell me all that is to be told. If I am not 
Harry’s cousin, I shall not be forced to marry him, 
and with that certainty I can be calm enough.” 

‘** You know that I was sent for this afternoon to 
go to see some friends from home. I found there a 


gentleman and a young lady I had never seen before, 
and with them was both Mr. Lennox and Harry Mel- 
rose. They looked radiant with happiness, and Harry 
led forward the young lady, and said : 

“Mrs. Peck, this is the Bride of Fate; let me pre- 
you that she was not 


sent her to you, and assure 
lost as was supposed.” 

Fantasia cried out : 

* Violet alive !—Violet his cousin! when I have 
been made to play that part myself. Oh, I will never 
forgive my father for this cruel deception! How 
could he—how dared he compromise me in so in- 
famous a manner ?” 

“ Don’t think of that now, my darling; a bright 
day is dawning for you out of all this humiliation, 
and you will soon have the man you love to protect 
you from your father. Mr. Lennox looked quite as 
well satisfied as they did. He gave mea letter for 
you, and when you have read it, I hope you will not 
object to the arrangements that have been made to 
make you all happy without consulting Mr. Ashford.” 

Fantasia held out her hand with a faint shade of 
colour stealing back to her pale face. Eagerly tear- 
ing open the envelope, she read these words : 

“ Before giving you this, Mrs. Peck will have ex- 
plained what has happened to-day. Fantasia, in 
spite of all, I know that you love me still. I have 
seen you when you have not known that I was near, 
and I have read the struggle going on within your 
soul since you promised to become the wife of Harry 
Melrose. 

‘IT wonder now how I could have given you up to 
him at all, for I have suffered such tortures in doing 
so that at times I felt as if I were growing mad. 
believed you to be utterly beyond my reach, or I 
would have died sooner than sanction the engage- 
ment between you. 

*“WhenI reflect that after all you were imposed on 
him as the cousin whose hand could give him his in- 
heritance, I feel as if no forgiveness can be rendered 
to him who placed you in so painful and equivocal a 
position. You were generous enough to be willing to 
sacrifice yourself to give Harry his fortune, and I 
thought him worthy of the sacrifice, much as it cost 
me. Thank heaven, it is not necessary, and, if made, 
would have been fatal to us all. 

‘** Harry Melrose is as generous as a prince, and 
his father is anxious to make some atonement to me 
for the suffering I have endured. They both insist 
that the Falconer estate shall be divided equally be- 
tween Harry and myself, and if I refuse it they both 
declare that the half of it shall be settled on you as 
your dower. 

‘“*T have consented to the last arrangement, and 
to-morrow lawyers will be set to work to transfer the 
half of the property to you as a marriage settlement 
when you become my wife. We shall be rich enough 
for every rational want, and I know that we shall 
happy together. 

* And now, my darling girl, I hope you willaccede 
to the plan [ have to propose, for it has been settled 
among us, and is the only one that promises to give 
to Harry and myself our resvective brides witheut 
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delay, or intefference on the part of your father or 
Miss Russell’s guardian. 

“Tn the morning Melrose will come, as has been al- 
ready arranged, to take you to St. George’s church 
to be married, as Mr. Ashford will naturally suppose, 
tohim. Another bride and groom will be waiting in 
the vestry room, and when you arrive we will join 
you. I will take you to the altar, while Harry takes 
his Violet, and the ceremony will be over before your 
father can interfere. I scarcely think that he will 
attempt such a course, however, when he sees Cle- 
ment Melrose giving away Harry’s bride, and in her 
recognises the only person who can_bestow on him 
the right to be as generous to us as he has been. 

“¢Tt igs more blessed to give than to receive,’ but 
in this instance I think we who receive will be as 
happy as those who are able to bestow. 

“ T will not doubt your acquiescence in our plans, 
Fantasia, for you have suffered much, and only by 
acceding to them can you escape from the thraldom 
in which you are heid by your father. Come.to me, 
my love; make me happy, and allow me to use all 
my efforts to bring back bloom to your faded cheeks 
and brightness to your eyes. 

 inclosed is a brief note from Harry, and he will 
tell you that it is his father’s wish that this double 
marriage shall take place to-morrow. 

“Yours faithfully, CHARLES LENNOX.” 

Fantasia took up the folded paper which had fallen 
unheeded on her lap when she opened the letter of 
her lover. On it was written: 

“ We have narrowly escaped a fatal step, Fanty, 
but, thank heaven! my dear father came in time to 








as 





save us. If he had arrived a day later, think how 
wretched we would have been, knowing that we had 
been the victims of a plot so cruel and so unneces- 


sary that I cannot forgive him who planned it for 
his own benefit alone. 

“JT will not speak of him though, for he is your 
father, and you are my sister in heart, if not in 
blood. As a sister, I shall dower you, and with half 
the Falconer estate as your bridal gift, you must 
bestow that, with yourself, on the man who so nobly 
gave you up that 1 might be the gainer. 

“My father has settled the arrangements for to- 
morrow, and you will agree to them, I know, for 
only in this way can we prevent an explosion on your 
father’s part, and make sure of a speedy union with 
thos ‘we love. 

“‘ Violet sends her best love, and bids me tell you 
how happy she will be to greet her old playmate 
again.—Yours truly, 

“ Harry MELROSE FALCONER. 

“P.S.—You see that I have assumed my family 
name in anticipation, but to-morrow I shall win the 
right to bear it permanently, and with it the power 
to do justice to yourself and Lennox.” 

Tautasia wept bitterly a few moments, but she 
presently dashed away her tears, and defiantly said : 

“Why should I suifer the brightest hour of my 
life to be clouded over by this exposd of my father’s 
latest villany ? Ihave long known that he is ut- 
terly unprincipled, and I will not grieve because his 
vile plot has been seen throngh, and defeated in 
time to save me from utter misery. If I had mar- 
ried Harry, and found out afterwards that Iam not 
his cousin, I should have killed myself, I think.” 
“T hope not, my dear, for suicide is a dreadful 
¢ even to think of.” 

: >a few moment’s silence, Fantasia said : 

“Charles Lennox must be the most generous of 
men, to be willing to accept as his wife the daughter 
of such a man as Hiram Ashford. Iam so anxious 
to escape from him, so weak where my lover is con- 
cerned, that I cannot fairly judge what it will be 
right for me to do. Decide for me, Pecksy. You 
are a good woman, and you will not advise me to do 
what will compromise the man I love with all my 
heart.” 

“My child, I have but one opinion on this subject, 
and that is, that safety and happiness for you can 
alone be found in complying with the wishes of Mr. 
Melrose. You are good and true, if your father is 
a bad man. Mr. Lennox loves you, and I know that 
you are strongly attached to him. Give him the 
right to protect you, Fanty, for you will need some 
one to do that when Mr. Ashford finds out that his 
plans have been defeated.” 

Fantasia threw her arms around the neck of the 
old lady, and crying and laughing in the same 
breath, exclaimed : 

“ People always take the advice that suits them, 













Pecksy, and I don’t think I can afford to prove an | 


exception to the rule. If any evil comes of it, you 
will help to bear the brunt of it, for you are tolive 
with me always, you know. I could not do without 
ou. 
me Thank you for that assurance, my dear; for it 
would break my heart to be separated from you.” 
Two brief notes were rapidly written, and Mrs. 
Peck undertook to send them safely to their desti- 
nation. She put onher bonnet again, and went out. 
At the corner of the next street she found Lennox 
himself awaiting her appearance, and she joyfully 
cried out to him: 


“Tt is all right. We shall be ready in the morn- 
ing.” 
Lennox grasped her extended hand, and with 
much emotion, said : 
| ‘ Deaz Mrs. Peck, you have been a friend to me 
| when I most needed one, and I know that you have 
| been a mother to my dear girl. Our house must in 
future be your home. Pray remember that.” 
os Thank you. Fanty has already said the same 
thing.” 

Lennox read the few lines sent to him by Fantasia, 
and after pressing them to his lips and heart, went 
to the hotel to carry to his friend the assurance 
that Fantasia was ready toact with them in the re- 
tribution they Cesigned bringing on Ashford. 

The following morning was clear and cold, and 
Ashford arose from the breakfast table with an ex- 
pression of triumph upon his face. He looked at 
his watch, and thought that in two more hours all 
would be safely over, and his daughter bound to 
Harry Melrose by ties that she would be powerless 
to break. 

Fantasia was making her toilette, and when he had 
looked in on her a moment, he had been surprised to 
see her looking as bright and happy as in her best 
days. He thought this only another phase of the in- 
comprehensible nature of woman,and contemptuous- 
ly shrugged his shoulders at their vacillating ways. 

A new surprise awaited him when Harry appeared, 
for he seemed radiant, and as eager for the moment 
to arrive when he could claim Fantasia, as if he had 
been ardently in love with her. 

When she came forth, followed by Mrs. Peck, the 

young man hastened towards her, and raising her 
| hand to his lips, said: 

*‘ All is in readiness, Fanty. My friends await me 
at the church, and we had better get there with as 
little delay as possible.” 

With a blush and smile, she replied : 

“Tam quite ready, Harry. Let us go.” 

* Well, that beats all!’ thought Ashford. “Last 
night she was in despair because I insisted that she 
| should marry him, and this morning she is ready to 

hurry off to the altar with him. So much the better 

though. They will soon be completely in my power 

now.” 
| Nota hint of the arrival of Clement Melrose had 
| reached him, and he had no suspicion of the blow that 
| awaited him. 

The party reached the church door, and in a few mo- 
ments entered the dimly lighted aisles. To his sur- 
prise, Ashford saw that another bridal party emerged 
from the vestry room as they drew near the altar, and 
his daughter left his arm to speak to her sister bride, 
and the two kissed each other. 

His eyesight was very bad, and by the dim light 
that filtered through the tall windows, he could not 
make out who those people were. As he felt in his 
vest pocket for his eye glass, someone touched him 
on the arm, and a voice in his ear said: 

‘* Step on one side with me a few moments, Mr. Ash- 
ford ; I have something of great importance to com- 
municate to you.” 

Ashford looked at the speaker, and in spite of his 
plain clothes, recognised him as a celebrated police 
detective. He hurriedly said : 

* What can you want with me? It is impossible 
for me to go with you now, for my daughter is about 
to be married, and I have come here to give her 
away.” 

- That duty will be performed for you, sir. Butif 
you will stand aside and quietly witness the cere- 
monies that are about to be solemnised, I will allow 
you to remain. If you speak or interrupt them in 
any way, 1 shall remove you. I hope you understand 
your position, Mr. Ashford.” 

The dark face of the plotter grew sallow with fear 
and rage. He glanced towards the altar, and saw 
that the clergyman had already opened his book to 
commence the ceremony—the policeman had drawn 
him back from the others, but he recognised Harry 
in the groom, and Mrs. Peck stood directly behind 
the bride, so he concluded that it must be his daugh- 
ter. 

Ashford remained under this delusion till he dis- 
tinctly heard the voice of Harry say : 

“‘T take thee, Violet, to be my wedded wife.” 

He attempted to make a rush forward, but the 
firm grasp of the policeman was on his arm, and he 
whispered : 
| Be quiet, if you value yourown safety. Look at 
the gentleman who gives the bride away.” 

By this time Ashford had found his eye-glass, and 
he scemed to shrink within himself as he looked on 
the face of Clement Melrose, scarcely changed from 
, what it had been fifteen years before. He knew him 
| at a glance, and felt assured that his villany had 

been discovered and baffled. 
| He looked around, hoping to be able to effect his 
escape; but that had been guarded against, and his 
| captor whispered : 
| ‘Youcan’t getaway. A dozen men are stationed 
| at different points to intercept you. But if you are 
| silent and submissive no harm will eventually come 
to you.” 














Baffled and helpless, the plotter stood passive and 
witnessed the subsequent marriage of his own daugh. 
ter to Charles Lennox, without making an effort to 
interrupt the ceremony. 

As the blessing was pronounced, there was a rush 
from the door, and a voice cried out : 

“T forbid the marriage of Violet Russell with any. 
one. She is under age, and I am her uncle and 
guardian.” 

Louis Linwood, looking pale and wild, came ra. 
pidly towards the altar, and Harry advanced to meet 
him, while Violet clung to the arm of Mr. Melrose, 

“ Your interference is too late, Mr. Linwood,”’ said 
the young man, calmly. ‘“ Miss Russell is now my 
wife, and Y have no right to come between her 
and myself. In any case, my father, as her nearest 
kinsman, would have the power to protect her 
against so faithless a guardian as you have proved 
yourself,” 

“Ts this trae ? are they actually married ?” asked 
Linwood of the clergyman. 

* Quite true, sir.” 

_ “T will have it set aside, then. This young lady 
is under age. I will have you prosecuted, sir, for 
giving her in marriage without the consent of her 
guardian.” 

_ Mr. Melrose came forward and uttered a few words 
in a low tone to the excited speaker. At first hedid 
not seem disposed to listen to them, but after re- 
flecting a few moments, he said : 

“T will go with you to your hotel, as you propose, 
for it is useless to make a scene here.’’ 

Carriages were waiting at the door, and as they 
went out Ashford availed himself of an opportunity 
to escape, which was adroitly afforded him by his 
captor. His orders had been to keep him quiet till 
the solemnisation was over, and then to permit him 
to leave, if he saw fitto doso. As he had no wish 
to face Mr. Melrose, or to see his daughter again 
aftor having his baseness exposed, Ashford hastened 
to his own lodgings, packed up his most valuable 
p amare, and in a few hours was on his way to 

taly. 

The bridal couples took possession of one of the 
carriages, and Mr. Melrose invited Linwood to take 
a seat with him in the other. 

Before they reached the end of their drive, Mr. 
Melrose had convinced Linwood that any attemptto 
interfere with Violet would be punished by the ex- 
posure of his own attempts to possess himself of 
her fortune, and he was glad to be permitted to es- 
cape, without being called on to make good that 
portion of the estate which he had squandered. 

The two parted at the door of the hotel, and Lin- 
wood went to join Beresford and inform him that 
Violet’s supposed death was a ruse, and he had lost 
all hope of claiming any portion of his deceased 
wife’s fortune. 

* * * * ¥ 

A tour was made through the most interesting 
portions of Europe by the whole party, with the 
exception of Mrs. Peck. She suslennl to go to 
Falcon’s Nest, which was to be given up to Lennox 
as a residence, and prepare the old house for the re- 
ception of its future mistress. 

When they returned to London, in May, the settle- 
ments had all been completed, and two thousand a 
year was jointly secured to Charles Lennox and his 
wife, with the privilege of occupying the family re- 
sidence. 

Harry spent a few happy weeks at the Nest with his 
father and wife, and they then prepared to return to 
their own home. 

Their friends gathered from every direction to con- 
gratulate the young couple on their safe delivery 
from all the troubles through which they had passed, 
and express the hope that in the future no cloui 
would arise to dim the horizon that was now so bright 
before them. 

Rose Whitney had been married to Frank Phillips 
at the time appointed, and Aubrey, cured of his pas- 
sion for Violet, was expected to bring a daughter to 
take her place at home in the course of the next year. 

Mrs. Brent was liberally provided for by her young 
lady, but she refused to leave her service; and in 
after years, when childish voices made the old house 
gay, Violet found her invaluable as an attendant 
upon her infantile darlings. 

THE END. 
—_—_—_—_—_ 


A PROPOSAL is made to cut the seaweed of the 
Saragossa Sea and store it in the Azores, and use it 
as manure for the land. It is said to be extremely 
fertilising, and to be abundant enough to manure a 
thousand millions of acres. 

A Paris speculator proposes a mammoth printing 
house for printing all the daily papers in the city, at 
an estimated saving of ten per cent. The mammoth 
proprietor would be rather an awkward man to offend 
when he has managed to shut up all rival establish- 
ments. 

RECENTLY the Master and Brethren of the Londo? 
Trinity-house laid the foundation-stone of a neW 
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lighthouse to be erected on Souter Point, a headland 
on the Durham coast, between the Wear and Tyne. 
It will be built to prevent wrecks from occurring, if 
possible, on Whitburn Steel, of which there have 
been so Many complaints within recent years. 








FACETIA, 


THe EQUESTRIAN OnDER.—If every rogue upon 
the turf to-day were to be under it to-morrow, how 
many respectable families would be placed in mourn- 
ing !—Punch. 

A Currosity.—Onr friend, Wentworth Walking- 
ton, is a great tourist, and brings home relics and 
mementoes from every place he visits. The last ad- 
dition to his collection is a bit of the Isle of Wight. 
— Punch. 

A DISTINCTION. 

The “ Good Parson” (to Applicant for Instruction in 
the Night School): “Have you been confirmed, my 
boy?” 

Boy (hesitating) : “ Please, sir—I—don’t know——’ 

Parson: “ You understand me: has the Bishop laid 
his hands on you?” 

Boy: “ Oh, no, sir, but his keeper have, sir—very 
often, sir!”—Punch. 

PUNCH ASKS A QUESTION. 

Another terrible colliery explosion! Sixty men 
killed or injured at Ferndale, where, in 1867, one- 
hundred and seventy-five poor fellows were destroyed 
by the fatal firedamp! “It is supposed,” says the 
report of the lesser catastrophe, “that a man had 
opened his safety lamp to light his pipe, and thus ex- 
ploded the firedamp.” 

Punch refers to these calamities in order to ask a 
question. Could not that powerful illuminatot, the 
Magnesium light, be employed in coal-mines, and 
thereby remove all flame from close proximity to the 
“workings”? Safety Magnesium lamps placed in 
different parts of a mine would be costly, no doubt, 
but the consumer would pay the charge, and every 
fire would burn the brighter when it was known that 
the coals had been obtained with lessened danger to 
the poor miner.— Punch. 

“CHILDREN NEVER SHOULD SEE ANYTHING,” &c. 

Little One: “Oh, roses! red roses, such beauties! 
Rub up my cheeks, please ?” 

Milliner : “Your cheeks, pet ?” 

Little One: “Yes; same as Blanche and Milly do 
when they want to look nice and pink.” 

(Blanche and Milly feel rather uncomfortable).— 
Wil-o’-the- Wisp. 


UP TO TIME. 
(Scene—Train about to start.) 

Newsboy: “Times, Telegraph, Standard, Will-o’- 
the-Wisp. Paper, sir?” 

Testy Old Gentleman (suflering from short sight and 
temper to match): **No—wNo 1 tell you; 1 can’t 
read.” 

Newsboy: “ Book-stall farther up; buy you a 
Primer, sir ?”— Will-o’-the- Wisp. . 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE, 
Conductor (hurriedly): “ Hi! Bill! Lady on horse- 
back !” 

Driver (incredulously): “ Never!” 

Conductor (solemnly): “Fact!” (Driver whistles, 
aud goes off at a gallop.) 

Mild Gent outside (to Driver): “ What does he mean 
by a lady on horseback ?” 

Driver: “Well, ye see, sir, she’s give ‘im ’arf a 
sovering for a sixpence.”—Fun. 

POOR FELLows! 

First Rural “ Robert”: “I considders it skandlus 
that we should be paid so little, lookin’ to what we 
doos fur our money !” 

Second Do. Do.: “So doI. I shud like to know 
where you'll find ’arder work than doin’ nothin’!” 
(Lhey both yawn.)—Sun. 

Ox! Ox!! Ox! !!—Why need not passengers on 
the Mont Cenis Rail take any provisions with them ? 
Lecause they can always ’ave a lunch (avalanche) on 
the mountain !—Tomahawk. 


A PREMIUM ON PRINCES. 

That old-established body, the Corporation of the 
Trinity House, is daily becoming more incompre- 
hensible. Some few years back it elected the Duke 
of Edinburgh to be Master, in consequence of his 
Royal Highness’s great nautical experience as a cap- 
tain in the Royal Navy. The annual banquet, how- 
ever, is on the eve of recurring and the elder bre- 
thren have to find a substitute for the recently elec- 
ted Master, whose duties have taken him just now to 
the antipodes. Not in the least put out by the oc- 
currence, the Corporation, unwilling to be done out 
of the satisfaction of having royalty at the head of 





the board, has elected the Prince of Wales (much to 
his Royal Highness’s consternation we should say) 
an elder brother, and has insisted on the Prince pre- 
siding at the forthcoming banquet. 

Now, of course, there can be no possible reason 
why the Prince of Wales stiould not take the chair 
at any respectable assembly, but it is utter folly to 
thrust on him a position, the duties of which he is 
incapable of fulfilling. As we take it, the elder 
brethren of the Trinity House are charged with the 
care and regulation of the lights and buoys which 
encircle our dangerous coasts, and it is not to be 
supposed that the Prince of Wales can be much of 
an authority on points relating to anything so nau- 
tical. The Duke of Edinburgh is a sailor, a fact 
which in a sort of way excuses his election to the 
Mastership of the Trinity Corporation ; but the drag- 
ging in of the Prince of Wales is flunkeyism pure 
and unadulterated.— Tomahawk. 








WANDER FREE. 
Ou, kiss my lip, and cheek, and brow, 
Ye country winds that wander free ; 
You bring from forests, hills, and streams, 
Musical whispers uuto me. 
Aye; rudely press my forehead bare, 
And toss my unbound, tangled hair ; 
I love to feel your fingers wild, 
Roving, with playful freedom, there. 


I'll off with bonnet, veil, and glove, 
To join you in a mimic chase 
O'er the field which meets the grove, 
Whose boughs yield, with a stately grace, 
To thy caresses, bold and free, 
As softly to each greenwood tree 
You whisper tales, in accents low, 
Of what, whilst roving, thou didst see. 


Although you tinge my cheek with brown, 
And twistmy curls awry the while, 
Do you not bring, on airy wings, 
Sweet dreamings of some far-off isle, 
That rests, a gem of emerald hue, 
On ocean’s bosom broad and blue ; 
Do you not bring the fragrant breath 
Of flowers that smile through morning dew ? 


Are you not laden with the song 
Of birds, and children’s shouts of glee, 
And gentle breathings of the pure, 
The beautiful, the bright, the free ? 
Oh, I'd not give the life you bring, 
For brow or cheek whose pearly skin 
Would shame the lily’s snowy hue; 
Then fan me, wild wind, with your wing. 
B. W. 


GEMS. 


PLEASURE is like a cordial—a little of it is not in- 
jurious, but too much destroys us. 

Ir is not the sharpest people who succeed best. 
Many an instrument is so keen that it cuts those who 
handle it the worst of all. 

No persons are so disliked in the community as 
those little people who are perpetually fretting and 
snapping at others. 

RIDICULE is a weak weapon, when levelled at a 
strong mind. But common men are cowards, and 
dread an empty laugh. 

BEroRE a man comes to the conclusion that all the 
world are knaves, the world has usually anticipated 
him by forming the same conclusion in regard to 
himself. 

UNSOCIABLE tempers are contracted in solitude 
which will in the end not fail of corrupting the un- 
derstanding as well as the manners, and of utterly 
disqualifying a man for the satisfactions and duties 
of life. Men must be taken as they are, and we 
neither make them or ourselves better by flying from 
or quarrelling with them. 


ro 


TuovcGu the patent laws are not good for the pub- 
lic at large, there are persons for whom they are 


very good indeed. ‘The official estimate is that in 
the current year fees amounting to more than 
12,0007. will be paid to the English Attorney-Gencral 
and Solicitor-General for examining and passing pa- 
tents, and more than 1,000 guineas to their clerks. 
MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY.—T he proceedingS 
of the select committee on Mr. Russell Gurney’s Dill 
have been made public. A motion by Mr. Amphlett, 
that a provision to be inserted in the bill to the effect 
that no married womau shal! be empowered to alienate 
her freehold or copyhoid estates, or any reversionary 
interest in her personal estate, except by deed ac- 
knowledged, and with the consent of her husband, 
was lost by one vote on a division; but another 





amendment, moved by the same hon. member, was 


| carried, to the effect that, notwithstanding, the Act 


shall empower a married woman to dispose other- 
wise than by will of any freehold or copyhold here- 
ditaments, or any money subject to be invested in 
the purchase of freehold or copyhold hereditaments, 
or any future or reversionary interest, whether vested 
or contingent in personality. An amendment moved 
by Mr. Cross for extending the provisions of the Act. 
to any property which a woman may become pos- 
sessed of was lost on a division. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


ARTIFICIAL Exony.—Artificial ebony, now used 
to a considerable extent, is said to be prepared by 
taking sixty parts of seaweed charcoal, obtained by 
treating the seaweed for two hours in dilute sulphuric 
acid ; then drying and grinding it, and adding to it 
ten parts of liquid glue, five parts gutta-percha, and 
two and a half parts india-rubber, the last two dis- 
rolvedin naphtha ; then adding ten parts of coal-tar, 
five parts pulverised sulphur, two parts pulverised 
alum, and five parts of powdered resin, and heating 
the mixture to about 300 deg. Fahr. We thus obtain, 
after the mass has become cold, a material which in 
colour, hardness, and capability of taking a polish, is 
equal in every respect to ebony, and much cheaper (?). 

Keerinc Hams IN WARM WEATHER.—Make bays 
of unbleached cotton cloth, put the hams in, and then 
put in a layer of fine soft hay around them, so as to 
make a stratum of hay between the cloth and tho 
hams. If merely bagged, the flies will thrust their 
ovipositors through the cloth and sting the meat; 
but the interposed hay keeps them off. It is a com- 
mon practice to whitewash the bags, but this is not 
so neat, and the bags cannot be so well used again. 
Another mode is to bury them in oats or some other 
grain, but they are more apt to become injured from 
want of ventilation. Charcoal dust keeps the hams 
well, but is black and disagreeable, and hard to get 
off. Whichever mode is adopted, it is of vital im- 
portance that the work is done early in the spring, 
before the flies are stirring. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

At four o’clock on Wednesday morning, June 16, 
there was a slight fall of snow in Loudon. 

THe new dock at Hull, by the Queen’s consent, 
will be named the Albert Dock. 

Tue number of lady exhibitors in the French 
Academy of Arts this year is 307. This number in- 
cludes painters, sculptors, and engravers. 

ONE amusing feature of the late disturbances was 
the placard hoisted up by a tradesman on the Boule- 
vard Montmartre, with these words upon it: “ Win- 
dows for seeing the émeutes. Seats, 2fr. and upwards.” 

Tue Cardiff Postmaster has just received from the 
General Post Office a beautifully-finished three- 
wheeled velocipede with the view of testing its ad- 
aptability for the country postmen. 

Miss GARRETT has passed the second examination 
for the degree of a doctor of medicine in the Uni- 
versity of Paris. The subjects were medicine and 
surgery. The examiners were “ bien satisfaits.” 

Iowa plants every three years a forest of 5,000,009 
trees, and within considerably less than half-a-dozen 
years 25,000,000 forest trees have been planted, aud 
are now growing there. 

Tue whole quantity of land which has been in- 
closed in England and Wales, or is in the process of 
being inclosed, since the passing of the Enclosure 
Act of 1845, is 614,804 acres; to be reserved for exer- 
cise and recreation, 1742 acres; to be reserved for 
labouring poor, 2223 acres. 

THE cause of “ woman’s right” is making some 
progress. Mr. Jacob Bright procured the insertion 
in the Municipal Franchise Bill of a clause giving 
women the right to vote at municipal elections. The 
proposal was supported by the Home Secretary, and 
appears to have encountered no opposition whatever 
from either side of the House. 

A CnurcH Struck ry LicHtTniInc.—A fearful 
calamity occurred on the 5th of May at Ojo Calicute, 
Mexico, by which many lives were lost. An immense 
body of fire descended upon the church at a time 
when a large number of worshippers were in the 
building. A loud report, resembling the explosion of 
a powder magazine, followed, and the rvof of the 
church was forced in, burying beneath its ruins a 
large number of victims. The last accounts state 
that 40 bodies and i8 injured persons had been dug 
out, but the total number of sufferers had not been 
ascertained. ‘This misfortune was caused by electro- 
atmospheric disturbance. Many of the telegraph in- 
struments were destroyed in an instant. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 





Roscivs.—Try Lacy’s, in the Strand. 

Gro. Cox.—A divorce is decidedly necessary. 

M. S.—Consult the Shipping and Mercantile Gazette. 

T. B. M.—If the ball is caught you are bowled out whe- 
ther you run or not. 

Drury.—Plato was a disciple of Socrates ; 
fexture of his mind was comprehensiveness. 

J.T. C.—1, vam injurious if used too freely. 
ro wder is the least harmful. 

TELEGRAPHIST.—Handwriting suitable for the occupa- 

tions mentioned. | 

Auicr.—If the contribution is suitable we shall be glad | 
to print it. 


the leading | 


2. Violet | 


A Sartor.—We do not know of any remedy to remov® | 


the disfigurement. 

M. N.—Neither father nor tutor has any right to sub- 
mit you to the indignity. 

Swansea VaLe.—Consult a solicitor. 
svould be about 9l. 

Constance and M. E. T.—Both styles of caligraphy are 
good. 

Mase. Leigu.—Handwriting too scratchy ; make the 
letters more distinct, and then it will be ladylike. 

Time.—The case ought to be brought under the notice 
of the inspector. Consult the factory act, and you will 
yet information how to proceed. 

A Borver Lasste.—The marriage ring is of plain gold- 
Engaged, or dress rings vary according to the taste of 
the purchaser or wearer. 

Tuomas RimME R—l. All depends upon your experience 
and capabilities. Handwriting fair; but spelling de- 
ficient. Do not . ina hurry to come to London. 

Victrornta ADELAIDE.—If the property was left to your 
grandmother and her heirs, your father, as eldest son, 
ha us clearly a right to a share. 

Tuomas Mor.Ey.—We not think the marriage would 
re sult in happiness, even if the young lady consented t° 
have you. 

SoLpapo.—The Grenadier corps was a company arme@ 
with a pouch of hand grenades, established in France i® 
1667, and in England in 1655. 

James Epwarps.—The practice will not only stint the 
growth, but bring on many other physical and menta 
ailments. 

Pur.ip.—lIf nature has not bestowed upon you the co” 
veted appendages, you cannot force herto do so. Waita 
little longer. 

E. L. Jennines.—About 4501. would purchase a cornet’s 
commission in a cavalry regiment, whether light or heavy ; 
the price of a lieutenant-colonel’s would range from 4,000/. 
to 10,0001. 

Paut Hamur.—l. Constant rubbing with a liniment 
consisting of 1 part of arnica to 8 of opodeldoce will cure 
your chilblains. 2. Make the surface of the tin rough, 

und gummed paper will then adhere. 

Farr Apa Travis.—You have no claim upon your 
grandfather, except for the money which your mother 
sends for your use. If you can prove that he receives 
euch, you can institute proceedings against him. 


The expense 





| landers for the protection of their cattle. 
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Anxious Parent.—If you intend to bring your son up 
to a commercial career, we would not advise you to allow 
him to spend too much time over classical studies. The 
study of modern languages will be far more beneficial, es- 


| pecially that of French and German, 


BorDERER.—Black Mail was a compulsory payment 
made in parts of Scotland by the lowlanders to the high- 
It existed till 
within a few months of the outbreak of the rebellion of 
1745. It rendered agricultural improvement almost im- 
possible. 

Tue Jotty Boys Civs.—l. We have an idea that our 
correspondent is not a jolly boy, and even if she ew 
punch or grog should be carefully avoided by youths. 

By compression ; the process is too difficult and oe 
andwriting would be ladylike if 
more care were taken. 

Feuix.—If you send the letter you will lay yourself 
open to a criminal prosecution. It is a stupid effusion, 
and all the more so as you know from the character of 


| the person to whom it is addressed, every legal repara- 


tion would be demanded. The most dignified course is 


| to take no notice of the insult, 


A MOVING STORY. 


I have lost it at last, ’tis gone, Iam sure, 
I lost it by moving in May 

It came in the carriage when 1 did, with me. 
And lo! it has vanished away. 


I brought all a well-to-do bachelor owns— 
Trunk, hat-box, and canes half a score ; 

Boots, heavy and light, all my pipes and cigars, 
All the letters and locks I adore. 


‘*My Paris umbrella? Ah, no, that is safe, 
{t will last me a twelvemonth or two; 

It is large—extra size. By the way, let me see— 
Why wouldn’t its top shelter two ?” 


In the chair in the twilight a vision I find, 
A fair girlish phantom. Ah me! 

It isn’t Miss Goldacre’s wraith I behold, 
If she did give the camp-chair to me. 

I brought in my keeping the little old book 
Which I read—not so much as I might ; 

But the dearest old lady the country side owns 
Seems to open it for me each night. 

So all the few treasures I owned I have safe, - 
Buta something I owned isn’t here ; 

And I can’t get it back, though I know where it is, 
Which is certainly dreadfully queer. 


(A maiden looked up with shy, pretty glance, 
From the portico over the way ; 
And ever since then I am minus a heart 
Which I lost just by moving in May.) E. L. 


Onty NineTteen.—We would advise you to return 
home as soon as possible. You would find the life of a 
common sailor or steward very disagreeable, considering 
your bringing up. Make a frank apology. You cannot 
expect your uncle to make the first advances. Taking 
everything into consideration, we think he has acted ex- 
ceedingly well by you. 

Mirre.—Plough Monday is in January, the first Mon- 
day after the Epiphany. It received the appellation from 
having been fixed upon by our forefathers as the day on 
which they returned to the duties of agriculture after en- 
joying the festivities of Christmas. On Plough Monday, 
too, the ploughmen of the north country used to draw a 
plough rom door to door aud beg plough money to 
drink. 

Rosa H.—1. Flowers of sulphur, dissolved in milk and 
applied to the face before washing, is a good thing; but 
if the eruption in your face proceeds from a disordered 
stomach, you had better consult a good chemist, who 
would give you something to remove it. 2. At sixteen a 
ouuee dy is hardly emancipated from the discipline of 
the schoolroom, much less able to undertake the respon- 
sibilities of matrimony. 

IsaBELLE O.—1. The Latin for “‘ rest in peace.” 2. By | 
cutting the ends of the eyelashes of children, but not of 
adults. 3. Fair Rosamond was the daughter of Lord 


| Clifford, and mistress of Henry II., about 1154. A con- 








| 


spiracy was formed by the queen, Prince Henry and his 
other sons against the king on of his 

to her. Henry kept her in a labyrinth at Woodstock, 
where his queen Eleanor, it is said, discovered her 
apartments by the clue of a silk thread, and forced her to 
swallow poison. She was buried at Godston church, 
from whence Hugh, bishop of Lincoln, had her ashes re. 
moved, 1191. 

Davip B.—Your case is not an uncommon one. Your 
mind has got into an unhealthy condition by too much 
solitude of soul. You walk about and take exercise, but 
penny «J refuse the invitations of those who wish to 

your friends. Get intoa good social circle of young 
men and women. Bacon says: “Talk is but a tinkling 
cymbal, and faces a gallery of pictures where there is no 
love.” You can e too many acquaintances, but never 
too many friends in the proper sense of the word. 


W. A.—Your remarks are sensible and judicious. The 
comparative strength of the insect tribe has ever beena 
subject of wonder and admiration to the naturalist. The 
strength of these minute creatures is enormous; their 
muscular power in relation to their size far exceeds that 
of any other animal. The | wpe ay will spring two 
hundred times the length of its own body. The dragon 
fly, by its ee of wing, will sustain itself in the air 
for a long Summer day, with unabated speed. The house- 
fly makes six hundred strokes with its wings, which will 
carry it five feet in every second, 


Pertrnax.—In olden times the a erie for libel 
varied according to the character of it, and according to 
the temper of the court. Sometimes a "fine was imposed, 
sometimes the defendant’s ears were cut off or he was 
branded with F. A. (false accuser) on the face, and his 
nose ee slit. TF .- ae the age png nacre a 
pamphlet on the proposed marriage of Queen Elizabeth 
with the Duke of Anjou, was taken, with his publisher, 
to Palace Yard, Westminster, where their right hands 
were stricken off by the common 

Mayrarr.—You are surrounded with plenty, and have 
not sufficient to interest yourmind. There clearly ought 
to be more room for young ladies to exercise their hands 
and their brains in | speey ee ay Many homes 
would be ha; 47 if it could be so, for there are many, and 
these not the least luxurious and extravagant, where it 
becomes a serious question what will become of the un- 
married daughters after their father’s death, and many 
anu uncongenial murriage is entered into simply because 
the bride ya bear the ‘thought of dependence when 
she will no longer have a father’s love to depend on. 

Runaway.—Gretna is the nearest and most accessible 
point in Scotland from the sister kingdom, and in its 
neighbourhood fugitive marriages were long contracted. 
The practice was by a tobacconist, named John 
Paisley, who lived to a great age and died in 1814. His 
first residence was at Megg’s Hill, on the common or 
green betwixt Gretna an Springfield, to the last of 
which villages he removed in 1782. A man named Elliot 
was lately the principal officiating person. The General 
“Assembly in 1826 vainly attempted to suppress this 
system, but an act, in 1856, made these marriages 

illegal after that year, unless one of the persons married 

had lived in Scotland 21 days. 

Cuar.es H., with an income of 5001. a-year. Respon- 
= must be amiable and affectionate. ould like carte 

6 visite. 
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